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When War Comes Home 


THE BATTLES AFTER THE WARS ARE 
over can be the toughest; there's no lon- 
ger the public interest that accompanies, 
for good and for ill, the start of combat. 
Once a conflict has dragged on fora de- 
cade, most people are tired of war—and 
the troubles that flow from it. At TIME, we have made a 
commitment to covering the challenges facing return- 
ing veterans, particularly the mental-health issues 
that, being often invisible, tend to drift along beneath 
the radar. We have explored the strain on military 
mental-health workers, the use of prescription drugs 
in the ranks and the persistent problem of suicide even 
among active-duty Army soldiers, including those 
who have never been deployed overseas. 





IT WAS THAT LAST STORY THAT INSPIRED FORMER 
Marine sergeant David Linley to reach out to cor- 
respondent Mark Thompson in our Washington 
bureau. Linley went off to war four times—from 
Grenada in 1983 to Iraq in 2004. He’s now serving a 
16-year sentence at the Graham Correctional Center 
in Hillsboro, Ill., for shooting up his neighborhood 
ina PTSD rage fueled by alcohol, in which he was the 
only person hurt. While most of the 2.5 million men 
and women who served in uniform in Afghanistan 
and Iraq have returned successfully to civilian life, 
some 500,000 suffer from PTSD and other mental ills. 
“Treating PTSD and traumatic brain injuries remains 
a challenge, as much art as science,” Thompson says. 
“There are thousands of good people, inside and out of 
government, doing great work every day to help vets. 
But when you follow a case like Linley’s, you know 
that it isn’t enough.” And this is despite a tripling of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs budget—from 
about $50 billion to $150 billion—since 2001, which 
suggests we're a long way from victory. 


Kaul, 


Nancy Gibbs, MANAGING EDITOR 


Write to us 


Send an email: 





Send a letter: TIME Magazine Letters, Time & 
letters@time.com. _ Life Buliding, New York, NY 10020. Letters 


Please do not send | should include the writer’s full name, address 


attachments and home telephone and may be edited for 
purposes of clarity and space 





BEHIND THE SCENES Photographer Ross McDonnell (in helmet), whose 
striking images of Kiev illustrate our story on page 26, spent two days with 
antigovernment protesters in their makeshift fort, a burned-out clothing store 
on Hrushevskoho Street. It was so cold, says McDonnell, that water from the 
hoses used by police on rioters turned to ice instantly: “It was ... a perfect visual 
storm.” To hear more from McDonnell, visit lightbox.time.com. 


NOW ON LIGHTBOX Silent-film icon Charlie Chaplin, 
who made his screen debut 100 years ago in the 
13-minute Making a Living, is usually seen in black 
and-white. By using an early photo-editing process, 


and status updates on 
Facebook? So did we. 
In advance of the | 
social network's 10th 
birthday on Feb. 4, 
TIME’s Chris Wilson 
created an interactive 
calculator that lets you | 
find the precise | 
number of days, hours 
and minutes you've 
logged since joining. 
Check it out at 
time.com/wastebook 


NOW ON 4 o 
TIME.COM however, Charles Zoller, an American photographer 
Ea 2’ | % in’s @: Py) re) > _ , ; " 
Ever wonder exactty of Chaplin’s era, re introduced the film star in vibrant 
how much time you've | color—as seen here in this 1918 autochrome featuring | < 
wasted posting—and | Chaplin dressed as his signature character, the Little = 
poring over—photos Tramp. For more, visit lightbox.time.com. & 
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What's the best way to get ready for the 
OTH ANNIVERSARY of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED SWIMSUIT? 
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A two-hour TV special looking back at the first half-century of Swimsuit. 
Join us for behind-the-scenes footage, photography from the cover shoots 
and count down the top 10 Swimsuit covers of all time 


HOSTED BY HEIDI KLUM MUSICAL PERFORMANCES BY 
Appearances by Swimsuiticons _ Enrique Iglesias, Lady Antebellum, 
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Kathy Ireland, Marisa Miller and Tim McGraw 
and Kate Upton 
FEBRUARY 3 AT 9PM ET/PT 
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HILLARY CLINTON, 
referring to the 2012 attacks, 
after being asked whether she 
had any “do-over” moments 
in her time as Secretary of State 
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3,000, affected by a gastrointestinal 
Iliness that broke out on a 
Royal Caribbean International cruise 








‘Truthfull 
I could 
less about 
watching 
the game.’ 


TOM BRADY, 
quarterback for the 
New England 
Patriots, after his 
team lost the 
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| Scottish distillery accidentally let spill 
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‘WE DO NOT 
HAVE THEM IN 
OUR CITY.’ 


ANATOLY PAKHOMOV, mayor of 
Sochi, Russia, on gays; he added that 
they're welcome to visit so long as they 
don’t “impose their habits on others” 
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Surge In U.S. 
home prices over 
the past year, 
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5.5% in 2012 
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JAY Z, to daughter 
Blue Ivy, holding 
the Grammy 
for Best Rap/Sung 
Collaboration; he 
won for “Holy Grail,” 
his track with 
Justin Timberlake 
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‘It’s time to do away with workplace policies 
that belong in a Mad Men episode.’ 


BARACK OBAMA, in his State of the Union address, dismissing policies and stereotypes that prevent women and men from getting 
the same opportunities—and salaries—in the workplace; “When women succeed, America succeeds,” he added 
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LightBox 


Faces of Resilience 
Decades of war in Afghanistan have created 
a vast population of refugees who have 
never known a real home. More than 
1.6 million are registered refugees in 
Pakistan, like these children photographed 
in a slum on the outskirts of Islamabad. 


Photographs by Muhammed Muheisen—AP 


FOR PICTURES OF THE WEEK, 
GO TO ligntbox,time.com 








Same Revolution, 
Different Results in 
Egypt and Tunisia 


The divergent paths taken by politi- 
cal revolutions in the Middle East 
came into sharp focus on Jan. 27 as 
Tunisia took another stride toward 
democracy by adopting a new con- 
stitution, while in Egypt the top 
military body paved the way fora 
presidential run by the general who 
deposed the country’s first freely 
elected leader last year. 

Abdul Fattah al-Sisi—who was 
made a field marshal shortly before 
receiving the go-ahead from Egypt’s 
Supreme Council of the Armed 
Forces—is widely expected to win 
if he runs, in an election that will 
be held before parliamentary races. 

For Egyptians disenchanted by 
the tin-eared rule of the Muslim 
Brotherhood government led 
by former President Mohamed 
Morsi, al-Sisi has become a cultlike 
figure, invested with their hopes 





. Briefing 


for a stable government. The field 
marshal’s supporters argue that 
an al-Sisi presidency would ensure 
order by tackling political violence 
and helping revive an economy 
that remains in flux three years 
after a popular uprising broke 
Hosni Mubarak’sirongriponthe | 
country. But al-Sisi has no record 
in politics, having spent his life 
rising through the ranks of Egypt’s 
powerful armed forces. 

In contrast, the sclerotic govern- 
ment in Tunisia led by the Islamist 
party Ennahda—elected to run the 
country after the ouster of Zine el- 
Abidine Ben Ali in 2011—peacefully 
ceded power to a transitional cabinet 
on Jan. 28 after striking a compro- 
mise with the secular opposition. 

Under pressure for failing to 
improve security and economic 
conditions in the country that saw 
the first protests of the Arab Spring, 
the government stepped aside after 
approving a widely praised consti- 
tution, setting Tunisia down a road 
markedly different from Egypt's. 


Supporters of 
al-Sisi mark 
the third 
anniversary of 
the Egyptian 
revolution on 





Jan. 25 
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In a new study, 
Microsoft posed 
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Three Essential 
Facts About 
Axel Kicillof 


Concerns about Argentina’s 
economy led toa record drop in the 
local currency, the peso, on Jan. 23. 
As President Cristina Fernandez 
de Kirchner lays low following 
surgery to remove a blood clot near 
her brain, Kicillof, the 42-year-old 
Minister of Economy, is playing a 
key role in fixing the mess—and 
getting international attention. 


1. HE’S NEW TO POLITICS 
Appointed in November, Kicillof 
had spent most of his career as an 
economics professor. He also spear- 
headed the 2012 nationalization of 
YPF, the Argentine oil company. 


2. HE TOES THE PARTY LINE 
Kicillof is continuing to central- 
ize power in the hands of the 
government, with policies that 
blend Marxism, populism and 
market economics. 


3. HE'S CONTROVERSIAL 

Despite loosening controls on dol- 
lar purchases and making over- 
tures to the IMF and the World 
Bank, his opponents claim he’s in- 
experienced and unprepared. 
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History's Greatest 
Stolen Relics 


Thieves in Italy stole a vial of the late Pope 
John Paul II's blood from a church in the 
mountains east of Rome. The theft is all the 
more notable because John Paul Il, who died 
in 2005, is set to be made a saint this year. 
Here is a look at some other high-profile 
heists involving sacred relics: 


foyer 


1087 ~ 
Italian sailors stole 
the 






otherwise 
known as Santa 
Claus—from his burial 
ground in a town in 
modern-day Turkey. The 
relics were transported 
to Italy, where they 
remain today. 





1963 








in early 1964, 


went missing from 
the Hazratbal shrine in 
Kashmir, india, drawing 
condemnation from 
Prime Minister Nehru. 
The relic was recovered 


| 


1983 
The 
is shrouded in mystery, not least 
because of confusion over whether the 
relic exists. But an Italian town 
claimed to house the real thing, until 


it disappeared. 
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A Change of Scenery 
Valérie Trierweiler, the former companion of French President Francois Hollande, eats cake at a Society for 
Nutrition, Education & Health Action center in a slum in Mumbai on Jan. 28. Trierweiler embarked on the charity trip a ; 
day after Hollande announced their separation following a media storm over allegations that he was having an affair s released | 
with an actress. Photograph by Danish Siddiqui—Reuters ’ Francis inan 
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Two suspects allegedly A golden urn , 
walked out of Dublin's Christ containing what are 
Church Cathedral with a reputed to be ae 
backpack containing the remnants of the 
preserved heart of 3uddha—moved from | 
St. Laurence O'Toole, the Cambodian capital 


the city's of Phnom Penh to a 
12th century mountain shrine in 
patron saint 2002—was Stolen in 


December. 
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San Jose's 
Almaden Reservoir 
is at less than 3% 

of capacity 





California Drying |he state is experiencing its 
driest year on record—and it could get worse 


BY BRYAN WALSH 


THE SUREST PLACE TO FIND 
water in sunbaked California is 
usually aswimming pool. The 
state gets only about 22 in. of 
rainfall a year, near the bottom 
of the U.S. average. And that’s 
in anormal year. What’s hap- 
pening now in the Golden State 
is anything but normal. 

An average of just 7.38 in. 
of rain fell in 2013, making it 
the driest year since California 
became a state in 1850. The 
result has been a megadrought 
so severe that 17 communities 
across the state could run out 
of water altogether in two to 
four months. Though several 
months of winter remain, the 
Sierra Nevada snowpack, a cru- 
cial water source, is at just 20% 
of its average. Governor Jerry 
Brown has declared a drought 
emergency and called on resi- 
dents to cut water use by 20%. 


10 


The immediate meteoro 
logical cause of the drought is 
clear: a 4-mile-high, 2,000-mile 
long area of high pressure 
that’s been parked off the West 
Coast for 13 months, blocking 
Pacific storms from delivering 
their rain to California. But 
its effects are just beginning 
to be felt. The state’s farmers, 
responsible for about 15% of 
the U.S.’s entire agricultural 
product by value, are letting 
fields go fallow for want of ir- 
rigation. Many ranchers, who 
need rain for pasture, have be 
gun thinning their herds out 
of desperation. 

The state’s congressional 
Republicans have proposed a 
bill to divert water from the 
Sacramento~—San Joaquin River 
Delta—where it’s used to help 
maintain salmon and other 
threatened fish populations— 


to the farms in California’s 
scorched Central Valley. If the 
drought continues, the effort 
won't mark the last time that 
farmers, environmentalists 
and politicians go to war over 
water in the state. 

What’s more frightening 
is that the drought may rep- 
resent a return to California’s 
bone-dry history. Scientists 
believe the state had multiple 
megadroughts that lasted ro 
to 20 years during the past 
millennium, as well as one 
that started in A.D. 850 and 
stretched for 240 years. And as 
the global climate warms more 
broadly, the American West is 
likely to get even drier. 

“We can take this drought,” 
Brown warned in his State of 
the State speech in Sacramento 
on Jan. 17, “as a stark warning 
of things to come.” 
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How to Win by Losing 


STEVE STOCKMAN IS A CLEVER 
troll. The Republican Con- 
gressman from Texas gives 
his donors Obama barf bags 
(tagline: SOCIALISM MAKES ME 
SICK!), Says his favorite gun 
lubricant is “liberal tears” 
and hawks bumper stickers 
that suggest the solution 

to abortion is distributing 
firearms to babies. A two- 
term backbencher with no 
legislative accomplishments, 
he is known mostly for 
outrageous tweets. 

So when Stockman an 
nounced in December that he 
would give up his House seat 
to challenge John Cornyn, 
the No, 2 Republican in the 
Senate, he seemed like a long 
shot. Now he is more like a 
laughingstock. Stockman 
trailed by more than 40 points 
in a recent poll and reported 
just $32,000 on hand, com- 
pared with Cornyn’s $6.9 mil- 
lion. He hasn’t campaigned 
much, but it wasn’t because of 
his day job, where he missed 
17 consecutive House votes 
in January. A Texas campaign 
headquarters was condemned 
for safety violations. Stock- 
man’s bid has been “one of the 
most bizarre, least profession- 
al, most unserious campaigns 
I have ever witnessed,” says 
Matt Mackowiak, a Texas- 





DATA 


1,813 


Number of guns 


confiscated by the TSA 


at airport security 


checkpoints in 2013, a 
16.5% jump from 2012 


based Republican consultant. 

That may be exactly as 
planned. For a particular 
breed of protest candidate, 
campaigns are no longer just 
a means to an end. A shrewd 
provocateur can use the plat- 
form to win the same notori- 
ety as an elected official—and 
without the drudgery of cold 
calls, meet and greets, and 
committee work. 


Losing can have its rewards. 


In 2012, Herman Cain’s hap- 
less presidential bid boosted 
book sales and built an email 
list from which he continues 
to profit. Newt Gingrich par- 
layed his into a gig at CNN. 
Then there’s Donald Trump, 
whose serial flirtations with 
public office can always be 
counted on to goose ratings of 
The Apprentice. 

Stockman, who filed for 
the Senate race just ahead of 
the deadline, vows to offer a 
conservative alternative to 
Cornyn. In Texas, some have 
a different theory. Stockman 
is saddled with $163,000 in 
prior campaign debt. His 
mysterious run, says Mack- 
owiak, “was never intended 
to be anything more than a 
debt-retirement project.” In- 
stead of trolling his enemies, 
this time he may be targeting 
fans, —ALEX ALTMAN 


STOCKMAN | 
SYNDROME 


Rep. Steve Stockman 
@SteveWorks4You | 


I'm giving away a FREE 
Bushmaster AR-15! Grab this 
gun before Obama does! 


The best thing about the 
Earth is if you poke holes in 
it oil and gas come out 


If liberals were any more 
bitter they could sell their flop 
sweat as tonic water 


If Obama had run the Titanic 
We're not canceling your 
boat trip, we're transitioning 
you to the bottom of the 
ocean, #Obamacare 
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SHORTAGES 


Scarce Fuel 
Deepens 
Freeze 


Just as another blast of 
frigid weather swept 
most of the U.S., 
propane, the main 
source of heat for nearly 
6 million households, is 
increasingly hard to find. 

The shortage began 
last fall, when Midwestern 
farmers depleted stocks 
of the gas as they rushed 
to dry an unusually wet 
corn crop. Supply-chain 
problems and a surge in 
exports—in 2013 nearly 
twice as much propane 
was shipped overseas, 
where it commands higher 
prices, as in 2012— 
further tightened stocks. 
Since October, Midwest 
propane inventories 
are more than 5 million 
barrels below average, 
which has made the fuel 
scarce from Maine to 
Alabama. 

The shortage has sent 
spot prices soaring nearly 
30%, and elected officials 
have been scrambling 
for work-arounds. Ohio 
Governor John Kasich 
declared a state of 
emergency Jan. 21, and 
Wisconsin Governor 
Scott Walker followed 
four days later. In all, 31 
states have made similar 
declarations. Schools 
in Stewart County, 
Tennessee, closed for 
five days because they 
didn’t have enough fuel 
to heat classrooms. The 
federal government has 
responded by allowing 
truckers hauling propane 
to stay on the road longer 
in 35 affected states. 
Even amid an energy 
boom, shortages can still 
occur. —DENVER NICKS 
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The Twilight War A downshift in 
the global hunt for terrorists 


BY MASSIMO CALABRESI 


IN HIS STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESS 
Jan. 28, President Obama said that when it 
comes to fighting terrorism, “America 
must move off a permanent war footing.” 
In 2013 he took steps to wind the war 
down, cutting drone strikes and drafting a 
replacement to Congress’s broad authori- 
zation for the conflict. But just as waging 
the war has been messy, ending it is too. 

Consider the case of Sabir Ali Khan. 
In 2010, al-Qaeda and Taliban attacks 
killed 39 Americans in Afghanistan’s 
Kunar province, and Khan was one of 
the conspirators, according to U.S. court 
documents. He had smuggled mortars 
across the border from Pakistan and 
helped organize a suicide attack ona 
U.S. base in Kunar, the documents al- 
lege. He then returned to his wife and 
child in Pakistan. 

Today, Khan, 27, is free and living 
in the Netherlands while he fights 
extradition to New York City, where 
he is wanted on five counts, including 
conspiracy to commit murder and sup- 
port for al-Qaeda. He may never see the 
U.S. “Officially I have no restrictions 
on me,” Khan tells Time. Divorced and 
unemployed, he lives in the Hague with 
his father, collecting €700 a month in 
welfare and spending his days playing 
Call of Duty or hanging out with his girl- 
friend. Having Khan walking free may 
bea price the U.S. has to accept as it tries 
to end the war on terror. 

In the predawn darkness of Sept. 23, 
2010, a group of black SUVs pulled up 
to Khan’s house in Peshawar, Pakistan. 
Armed men emerged, kicked in his front 
door and arrested him. A decade ago, 
the next stop for Khan might have been 
Guantanamo Bay ora U.S. military pris- 
on outside Kabul. But no prisoners have 
been sent to Guantanamo since March 
2008, and the U.S. has handed over the 
Kabul prison to the Afghans. On Obama's 
orders, the U.S. military is getting out of 
the business of detaining terrorists. 

That means when U.S. authorities 
find a suspected terrorist, they have three 





options: kill him, leave him in the field 
or work with the local government to 
detain him and perhaps eventually bring 
him into the U.S. court system. “In the 
vast majority of cases, we're going to rely 
on partners to detain them,” says Michael 
Leiter, head of the U.S. National Counter- 
terrorism Center from 2007 to 2011. For 
eight months after his arrest, Khan was 
held at two secret facilities in Pakistan, 
where he says he was interrogated by 
Pakistani officials and tortured through 
beatings, sleep deprivation and stress po- 
sitions. He claims that Americans were 
present nearby, though he never saw 
them himself. 

Khan is a Dutch citizen, so the Paki- 
stanis eventually released him to Dutch 
consular officials, who flew him to the 
Netherlands, which has an extradition 
treaty with the U.S. He was arrested when 
he landed in Amsterdam in April 2011, 





WHEN U.S. AUTHORITIES 
FIND A SUSPECTED 
TERRORIST, THEY HAVE 
THREE OPTIONS: KILL 
HIM, LEAVE HIM IN THE 
FIELD OR WORK WITH 
THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
TO DETAIN HIM 








but at Khan’s extradition hearing, his 
lawyer argued that the U.S. was complicit 
in Khan’s torture. The Dutch court told 
the government to ask the U.S. if it was be- 
hind Khan’s arrest and interrogation, but 
the government declined to do so. 

The Obama Administration won't 
comment on Khan's allegations. Former 
CIA chief Michael Hayden says U.S. of- 
ficials must insist on humane treatment 
of prisoners when they collaborate with 
other countries, “but nothing in life is 
certain.” The Dutch Supreme Court is 
expected to rule on Khan’s extradition 
in March. 

In the meantime, Khan claims his 
house is watched and his phones are 
tapped. He is a big fan of National Securi- 
ty Agency leaker Edward Snowden, who 
he says has turned Europeans against 
America. “He helped me a lot,” he says. 
Indeed, not long ago someone in Khan's 
position would not have spoken openly 
to the media. Khan declines to comment 
on the actual charges in the sealed U.S. 
indictment, a Dutch translation of which 
was obtained by Time. 

As he tries to undo the most extreme 
post-9/11 powers, Obama argues that U.S. 
civilian courts have a much better track 
record of producing justice in terrorism 
cases than military courts. Military de- 
tention, he says, alienates our allies and 
gives a propaganda tool to our enemies. 

But abandoning military detention 
also means leaving the job to others. 
That may mean freedom for suspects in 
a country like the Netherlands or abuse 
inacountry like Pakistan. European 
courts have delayed or denied extradi- 
tion of terrorism suspects to the U.S. in 
nearly a dozen cases in recent years on 
human-rights grounds. With the U.S. 
seeking to detain hundreds of suspected 
terrorists around the world, there will 
be more such cases. “We are running too 
fast from law-of-war detention while the 
war is ongoing,” says William Lietzau, 
the Pentagon’s head of detainee policy 
from 2010 to 2013. 

For his part, Khan believes America’s 
shift to the courts shows that its enemies, 
himself included, “have become stronger 
than ever.” That is difficult to gauge. The 
harder question is whether it has made 
America safer. 
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Plastic Surgery A better credit card is the 
solution to ever larger hack attacks 


BY BILL SAPORITO 


A THIN MAGNETIC STRIPE IS ALL THAT 
stands between your credit-card infor- 
mation and the bad guys. And they’ve 
been working hard to break in. That’s 
why 2014 is shaping up as a major show- 
down: banks, law enforcement and 
technology companies are all trying to 
thwart a network of hackers who are 
succeeding in swiping account num- 
bers, names, email addresses and other 
crucial data used in identity theft. More 
than roo million accounts at Target, Nei- 
man Marcus and Michaels stores were 
affected in some way during the most 
recent attacks, starting last November. 
Swipe is the operative word: cards are 
increasingly vulnerable to attacks when 
you make purchases in a store. In several 


Low-tech, 
3 Payment perishable—but 
Alternatives _ »rectical, even in 


an increasingly 
cashless world 





recent incidents, hackers have been able 
to scoop up massive troves of credit-, 
debit- or prepaid-card numbers using 
malware inserted surreptitiously into 
the retailers’ point-of-sale system—the 
checkout registers. Hackers then sold the 
data to a second group of criminals oper- 
ating in shadowy corners of the web. Not 
long after, the stolen data was showing 
up on counterfeit cards and being used 
for online purchases. 

The solution could cost as little as $2 
extra for every piece of plastic issued. The 
fix is a security technology used heavily 
outside the U.S. While American credit 
cards use the 40-year-old magstripe tech- 
nology to process transactions, much of 
the rest of the world uses smarter cards 


2. 
E-PAYMENTS 
Mobile wallets, like 
Isis, are capable of 
| using EMV technology 
| to make contactless 
| purchases 














with a technology called EMV (short for 
Europay, MasterCard, Visa) that employs 
a chip embedded in the card plus a cus- 
tomer PIN to authenticate every transac- 
tion on the spot. Ifa purchaser fails to 


punch in the correct PIN at the checkout, | 


the transaction gets rejected. (Online 
purchases can be made by setting up a 
separate transaction code.) 

Why haven't big banks adopted 
the more secure technology? When it 
comes to mailing out new credit cards, 
it’s all about relative costs, says David 
Robertson, who runs the Nilson Report, 
an industry newsletter: “The cost of the 
card, putting the sticker on it, coding the 
account number and expiration date, em- 
bossing it, the little mailer—fully loaded, 
you are in the dollar range.” A chip-and- 
PIN card currently costs closer to $3, says 
Robertson, because of the price of chips. 
(Once large issuers convert en masse, the 
chip costs should drop.) 

Multiply $3 by the more than 5 bil 
lion magstripe credit and prepaid cards 
in circulation in the U.S. Then consider 
that there’s an estimated $12.4 billion 
in card fraud on a global basis, says 
Robertson. With 44% of that in the U.S., 
American credit-card fraud amounts to 
about $5.5 billion annually. Card issuers 
have so far calculated that absorbing 
the liability for even big hacks like the 
Target one is still cheaper than replacing 
all that plastic. 

That leaves American retailers 
pretty much alone the world over in 
relying on magstripe technology to 
charge purchases—and leaves consum- 
ers vulnerable. Each magstripe has 
three tracks of information, explains 
payments-security expert Jeremy 
Gumbley, the chief technology officer of 
CreditCall, an electronic-payments com- 
pany. The first and third are used by the 
bank or card issuer. Your vital account 
information lives on the second track, 


| 3. 

CREDIT 

| If you must swipe, 
credit is generally 

more protected from 
liability than debit 
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Celebrex can help relieve arthritis pain, so you can keep moving. 


Staying active can actually relieve arthritis symptoms. But if you have arthritis, staying active can be difficult. 
Celebrex can help relieve arthritis pain...so your body can stay in motion. 


« Just one 200mg Celebrex a day can provide 24-hour relief for many with arthritis pain and inflammation? 
« Celebrex is proven to improve pain, stiffness and daily physical function in clinical studies** 


« Celebrex can be taken with or without food. 
« Celebrex is not a narcotic. 


When it comes to finding the right arthritis treatment for you, you and your doctor need to balance the benefits with the 
risks. So ask your doctor about prescription Celebrex. It could be an important step towards keeping your body in motion. 


Visit celebrex.com or call 1-888-CELEBREX for more information. 
Celebrex has been an option for millions of patients for over 15 straight years. 


“Individual results may vary. **Clinical studies with osteoarthritis patients. 
You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


important Safety Information: 

All prescription NSAIDs, like CELEBREX, ibuprofen, 
naproxen and meloxicam have the same cardiovascular 
warning. They may all increase the chance of heart attack or 
stroke, which can lead to death. This chance increases 
if you have heart disease or risk factors for it, such as high 
blood pressure or when NSAIDs are taken for long periods. 
CELEBREX should not be used right before or after certain 
heart surgeries. 


Serious skin reactions, or stomach and intestine problems 
such as bleeding and ulcers, can occur without warning 
and may cause death. Patients taking aspirin and the 
elderly are at increased risk for stomach bleeding and ulcers. 


Tell your doctor if you have: a history of ulcers or bleeding 
in the stomach or intestines; high blood pressure or heart 
failure; or kidney or liver problems. 


CELEBREX should not be taken in late pregnancy. 


Life-threatening allergic reactions can occur with CELEBREX. 
Get help right away if you’ve had swelling of the face or 
throat or trouble breathing. Do not take it if you have bleeding 
in the stomach or intestine, or you’ve had an asthma attack, 
hives, or other allergies to aspirin, other NSAIDs or certain 
drugs called sulfonamides. 


Prescription CELEBREX should be used exactly as prescribed 
at the lowest dose possible and for the shortest time needed. 


See the Medication Guide on the next page for important information about Celebrex and other prescription NSAIDs. 


( <> Pfizer Helpful Answers” 


Filling 0 need for prescription assistance 





CSP623800-01 ©2014 Pfizer inc. All rights reserved. February 2014 


Uninsured? Need help paying for Pfizer medicines? 
Pfizer has programs that can help. Call 1-866-706-2400 or visit PfizerHelpfulAnswers.com 


CELEBREX For a body in motion* 
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Medication Guide 
f 


or 
Non-Steroidal Anti-Inflammatory Drugs (NSAIDs) 
(See the end of this Medication Guide 
fora list of prescription NSAID medicines. 

What is the most important information | should know about medicines 
called Non-Steroidal Anti-Inflammatory Drugs (NSAIDs)? 
NSAID medicines may increase the chance of a heart attack or stroke 
that can lead to death. 
This chance increases: 

¢ with longer use of NSAID medicines 

* in people who have heart disease 
NSAID medicines should never be used right before or after a heart 
surgery called a “coronary artery bypass graft (CABG).” 
NSAID medicines can cause ulcers and bleeding in the stomach and 
intestines at any time during treatment. Ulcers and bleeding: 

* can happen without warning symptoms 

* may cause death 
The chance of a person getting an ulcer or bleeding increases with: 

* taking medicines called “corticosteroids” and “anticoagulants” 

¢ longer use 

¢ smoking 

¢ drinking alcohol 

* older age 
* having poor health 
NSAID medicines should only be used: 

* exactly as prescribed _ 

* at the lowest dose possible for your treatment 

* for the shortest time needed 


What are Non-Steroidal Anti-inflammatory Drugs (NSAIDs)? 
NSAID medicines are used to treat pain and redness, swelling, and heat 
(inflammation) from medical conditions such as: 

¢ different \ypes of arthritis 

* menstrual cramps and other types of short-term pain 
Who should not take a Non-Steroidal Anti-Inflammatory Drug (NSAID)? 
Do not take an NSAID medicine: 

* if you had an asthma attack, hives, or other allergic reaction with 
aspirin or any other NSAID medicine 

* for pain right before or after heart bypass surgery 

Tell your healthcare provider: 

* about all of your medical conditions. 

* about all of the medicines you take. NSAIDs and some other 
medicines can interact with each other and cause serious side 
effects. Keep a list of your medicines to show to your healthcare 
provider and pharmacist. 

* if you are pregnant. NSAID medicines should not be used by 
pregnant women late in their pregnancy. 

* jf you are breastfeeding. Talk to your doctor. 

What are the possible side effects of Non-Steroidal Anti- 
Inflammatory Drugs (NSAIDs)? 








high blood pressure 

heart failure from body swelling (fluid retention) 
kidney problems including kidney failure 
bleeding and ulcers in the stomach and intestine 
low red blood cells (anemia) 

life-threatening skin reactions 

life-threatening allergic reactions 

liver problems including liver failure 

asthma attacks in people who have asthma 
Other side effects include: 


heartburn 
nausea 
vomiting 
dizziness 


ach pa 
* constipation 
¢ diarrhea 
. gas 


Get emergency help right away if you have any of the following 
symptoms: 
* shortness of breath or trouble breathing 
* chest pain. 
* weakness in one part or side of your body 
* slurred speech 
* swelling of the face or throat 
Stop your NSAID medicine and call your healthcare provider right away 
if you have any of the following symptoms: 
* nausea 
more tired or weaker than usual 
itching 
your skin or eyes look yellow 
stomach pain 
flu-like symptoms 
vomit bloo 
oe is blood in your bowel movement or it is black and sticky 
ike tar 
¢ skin rash or blisters with fever 
unusual weight gain 
* swelling of the arms and legs, hands and feet 
These are not all the side effects with NSAID medicines. Talk to your 
healthcare provider or pharmacist for more information about NSAID 
medicines. 
Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You may report 
side effects to FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 
Other information about Non-Steroidal Anti-inflammatory Drugs (NSAIDs) 
* Aspirin is an NSAID medicine but it does not increase the chance of 
a heart attack. Aspirin can cause bleeding in the brain, stomach, 
oh ene Aspirin can also cause ulcers in the stomach and 
intestines. 


Some of these NSAID medicines are sold in lower doses with- 
out a prescription (over-the-counter). Talk to your healthcare pro- 
vider before using over-the-counter NSAIDs for more than 10 days. 


NSAID medicines that need a prescription 
Generic Name | Tradename 
Celecoxib Celebrex 
i Cataflam, Voltaren, Arthrotec (combined 
with misoprosto 
Dolobid 
Lodine, Lodine XL 
Nalfon, Nalfon 200 
Ansaid 
Motrin, Tab-Profen, Vicoprofen* (combined with 
hydrocodone), Combunox (combined 
with oxycodone 
Indocin, Indocin SR, Indo-Lemmon, 
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todolac 
enoprofen 
lurbiprofen 
Ibuprofen 






Indomethagan 
[Mefenamic Acid [Ponstel 
LCE ell OS asa IRR le Solids FRR, 
Naprosyn, Anaprox, Anaprox DS, EC-Naproxyn, 

Naprelan, Naprapac (copackaged with 

lansoprazole 
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: rat aah contains the same dose of ibuprofen as over-the-counter 

(OTC) NSAIDs, and is usually used for less than 10 days to 
treat pain. The OTC NSAID label warns that long term continuous use 
may increase the risk of heart attack or stroke. 


This Medication Guide has been approved by the U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 
LAB-0609-1.0 
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which hackers try to capture. “Malware 
is scanning through the memory in real 
time and looking for data,” he says. “It 
creates a text file that gets siphoned off.” 
Chip-and-PIN cards, by contrast, make 
counterfeits or skimming impossible be- 
cause the information that gets scanned 


| is encrypted. The historical reason the 


U.S. has stuck with magstripe, ironically 
enough, is once superior technology. 
Our cheap, ultra-reliable wired networks 
made credit-card authentication over 
the phone frictionless. In France, card 
companies created EMV in part because 
the telephone monopoly was so mad- 
deningly inefficient and expensive. The 
workaround allowed transactions to be 
verified locally and securely. 

Some big banks, like Wells Fargo, are 
now offering to convert your magstripe 
card to a chip-and-PIN model. (It’s actu- 
ally a hybrid that will still have a mag- 
stripe, since most U.S. merchants don’t 
have EMV terminals.) Should you take 
them up on it? If you travel internation- 
ally, the answer is yes. 

Keep in mind, too, that credit cards 
typically have better liability protection 
than debit cards. If someone uses your 
credit card fraudulently, it’s the issuer 
or merchant, not you, that takes the hit. 
Debit cards have different liability limits 
depending on the bank and the events sur- 
rounding any fraud. “If it’s available, the 
logical thing is to get a chip-and-PIN card 
from your bank,” says Eric Adamowsky, 

a co-founder of CreditCardInsider.com. 
“T would use credit cards over debit cards 
because of liability issues.” Cash still 
works pretty well too. 

Retailers and banks stand to benefit 
from the lower fraud levels of chip-and- 
PIN cards but have been reluctant for 
years to invest in the new infrastruc- 
ture needed for the technology, especial- 
ly if consumers don’t have access to it. 
It’s a chicken-and-egg problem: no one 
wants to spend the money on upgraded 
point-of-sale systems that can read the 
chip cards if shoppers aren't carrying 
them—yet there’s little point in con- 
sumers’ carrying the fancy plastic if 
stores aren’t equipped to use them. (An 
earlier effort by Target to move to chip 
and PIN never gained traction.) Accord- 
ing to Gumbley, there’s a “you-first men- 
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tality. The logjam has to be broken.” 

JPMorgan Chase CEO Jamie Dimon 
recently made overtures to do so, noting 
that banks and merchants have spent 
the past decade suing each other over 
interchange fees—the percentage of the 
transaction price they keep—rather than 
deal with the growing hacking problem. 
Chase offers a chip-enabled card under 
its own brand and several others for 
travel-related companies such as British 
Airways and Ritz-Carlton. 

The Target and Neiman hacks have 
also changed the cost calculus: although 
retailers have balked at spending the 
$6.75 billion that Capgemini consultants 
estimate it will take to convert all their 
registers to be chip-and-PIN-compatible, 
the potential liability they now face is 
exponentially greater. Target has been 
hit with class actions from hacked con- 
sumers. “It’s the ultimate nightmare,” 

a retail executive from a well-known 
chain admitted to Time. 

The card-payment companies 
MasterCard and Visa are pushing hard 
for change. The two firms have warned 
all parties in the transaction chain— 
merchant, network, bank—that if they 
don’t become EMV-compliant by Octo- 
ber 2015, the party that is least compli- 
ant will bear the fraud risk. 

In the meantime, app-equipped 
smartphones and digital wallets—all 
of which can use EMV technology—are 
beginning to make inroads on cards and 
cash. PayPal, for instance, is testing an 
app that lets you use your mobile phone 
to pay on the fly at local merchants— 
without surrendering any card info to 
them. And further down the road is bio- 
metric authentication, which could be 
encrypted with, say, a fingerprint. 

Credit and debit cards, though, are 
going to be with us for the foresee- 
able future, and so are hackers, if we 
stick with magstripe technology. “It 
seems crazy to me,” says Gumbley, 
who is English, “that a cutting-edge- 
technology country is depending on 
a 40-year-old technology.” That’s why 
it may be up to consumers to move the 
needle on chip and PIN. Says Robertson: 
“When you get the consumer into a posi- 
tion of worry and inconvenience, that’s 
where the rubber hits the road.” B 
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These distin guished a isiness 
executives are the recipients of the 
TIME Dealer of the Year Award— 
honored for their outstanding 
% epee? performance as automobile dealers 


and as valued citizens of their 
communities. Each candidate is 
nominated by either state or local 
associations of franchised new-car 
dealers, and then a faculty panel from 
the Ross School of Business at the 


University of Michigan selects three 


regional winners and one national 


TIME Dealer of the Year. 


TIME, in partnership with Ally and 
in cooperation with the NADA, is 


2014 pleased to give deserved recognition 
Tl M E 'D) EA LE R OF TH c Yy EA R to these representatives of the 


thousands of quality dealers across 
the country. Congratulations to 
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As a 26-year pilot, he has taken to the skies for numerous charitable 
efforts. Jeff spends just as much time bettering his community on 
the ground by supporting the arts, local sports teams, soup kitchens 
and, of course, his local airport. For helping lift us all up, everyone at 
Ally congratulates Jeff on winning this prestigious award. 
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Label Lift How the FDA 
could make nutrition 
facts more palatable 


“{’LL HAVE ONE SERVING SIZE WITH A 
couple of grams of sugar, please.” 

Chances are you've never spoken a sen- 
tence like that out loud, because to most 
people, it doesn’t make sense. Yet that’s the 
kind of lingo foodmakers have used for 
years to tell Americans about what they’re 
eating, via the nutrition-facts panel. Now, 
for the first time in a decade, the Food and 
Drug Administration is ready for a change. 

After many rounds of internal 
debate—and hefty criticism from health 
groups—the FDA recently submitted a list 
of proposed improvements for approval 
by the White House. Since the nutrition- 
facts label was introduced in 1990, “the 
science and recommendations under- 
lying it have changed,” says Juli Putnam, 
an FDA spokeswoman. Whereas studies 
show that there are good and bad fats, for 
example, the label lumps all fats together. 
And daily values for sodium are based on 
a 2,400-mg diet even though new research 
says those figures should be lower. 

Although the FDA won't say when 
the changes will take effect—it could 
be years—or what they will be, many 
nutrition experts have already chimed in 
with suggestions. But Dr. Robert Lustig, a 
professor of clinical pediatrics at the Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco, warns 
that health advocates should temper their 
expectations. After all, food-processing 
companies spent over $28 million last year 
on lobbying efforts, some of which were 
aimed at the FDA. 

Nonetheless, even a small tweak 
could pay big dividends. Now that 42% 
of working-age Americans are reading 
nutrition-facts labels (up from 34% in 2008), 
they could play a key part in combatting the 
obesity epidemic. “None of these are block- 
buster changes,” says Michael Jacobson, 
executive director of the Center for Science 
in the Public Interest. “They’re steps.” 
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Expert takes on 
how to fix the 


facts label 


< 


Foods like soup and 
chips often list 
multiple servings 
even though they're 
eaten in one sitting 


New research 
shows that 
monitoring calorie— 
rather than fat— 
intake is the best 
way to lose weight 


Added sugar should 
be listed separately 


from total sugar, 
since it’s unnatural 





Because most 
Americans don't deal 
with grams on a daily 
basis, measurements 

should be given in 

’ teaspoons instead 





Experts say this would 


ensure that more 
people see it—and 
determine what's 
healthy—faster 


Sources: Center for Responsive Politics; Center for Science in the Public Interest; FDA; USDA 
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He will grow out of his 

clothes, 

his allergies, 

four nicknames, 

five girlfriends, 

two internships. 

But he will never grow out of the way 
he hiccups when he laughs hard. 


He’s going places. 
And we’re working to help make sure 
he gets there, safely. 





Pete Seeger 
The voice of America 


Sometime around 1968, when I was 
about 18, Pete Seeger and did a concert 
together at Carnegie Hall, a tradition 

we continued pretty much up until last 
November. That first time, I remember 
watching how he handled the audience. 
I couldn’t believe what was happening 
in front of me. I wouldn’t have used the 
word master in those days, but he had an 
authority over the audience. He would 
just wave his hand, and you could hear 
them singing. It was almost as if he had 
some extra sense that allowed that kind 
of audience response. There’s no one else 
I have ever seen who has had that, in any 
country, on any continent or in any city. 
Nobody came close. 

Pete was quite a music scholar. When- 
ever I wanted information on a song, he 
was the first guy I'd ask. He’d say, “You 
know, back in 1782 there was a guy ...” 
He knew the names of the people who 
wrote the songs and where the songs 
originated. He was fascinated by all that. 
And every once ina while, as the occa 
sion permitted or demanded, he would 
just come up with lyrics of his own, 
write something and try it out. That’s 
how he gave us the great songs he wrote 
and co-wrote, like “If 1 Had a Hammer,” 
“Where Have All the Flowers Gone?” 
and, with lyrics drawn from the Bible, 
“Turn! Turn! Turn!” 

Above all, Pete loved the idealism of 
a nation founded on the principles he 
thought were important, and he spread 
that idea wherever he went. This is why he 
refused to answer questions when he was 
called before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee in 1950. To be asked 
about his religion or his political beliefs 
was such an insult to him because it was 
insulting to every American. But he hada 
way of understanding and talking about 
these personal events so as to make it 
clear that they affected everyone. If that 
episode had affected just him, he wouldn't 
have written about it; he wouldn't have 
made a big deal. But because it affected 
everyone, he was involved. I think that’s 
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: Briefing 





PETE'S CAUSES WERE 
NOT ABOUT POLITICS OR 
ABOUT AN IDEOLOGY. 
THEY WERE BIGGER 
THAN THAT. THEY WERE 
PART OF HIS SOUL 


one of the things that motivated him 

about the environment, the war in Viet- 

nam, the civil rights movement. What- 

ever was going on, he was there, because 
he hadasenseofhowithadanimpacton | 
everyone. Sometimes he was right; some- 
times he was wrong. But he was right 

most of the time, and he set out to make 

the country what he imaginedit could be. |: 
It was not just personal. Itwas America. [3 





Guthrie is a folksinger and songwriter 
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Time to Talk About the ! Word 
Inequality isn’t just a social issue—it’s putting 
the future of the U.S. economy in peril 


wy ECONOMIC GROWTH IS UP. UNEMPLOY- 
_ ment is down. The housing market is 
in recovery. So why didn’t President 
Obama’s State of the Union speech 
strike a more economically trium- 
phant ‘tone? In a word, inequality. It’s bad, and it’s 
going to get worse. The forces of globalization and 
technology tend to wipe out middle-income jobs and 
favor those at the very top of the socioeconomic lad- 
der. A new McKinsey Global Institute study found 
that 230 million white collar jobs, representing 
some $9 trillion in income, will be transformed or 
even eliminated by computers in the next decade. 
As Eric Schmidt, the former CEO of Google, put it 
recently at the World Economic Forum in Davos, 
“We're in a race between computers and people— 
and we need to make sure the people win.” 


NEQUALITY MATTERS FOR LOTS OF REASONS: IT 

makes countries less economically and finan- 

cially stable, it dampens growth by keeping 
wages and spending low, and it reduces social mo- 
bility. It also just makes us feel bad. Behavioral eco- 
nomics tells us that our sense of well-being isn’t 
absolute but rather is pegged to how the Joneses 
are doing. That's why it’s no surprise that a new 
Pew study found that fewer and fewer Americans 
identify themselves as middle class. Yes, we have 
a recovery, but it’s a bifurcated one. There are jobs 
for Ph.D.s and burger flippers but not much in be- 
tween. The rich are indeed getting richer: the top 
1% took 95% of all new wealth created in the U.S. 
from 2009 to 2012. Six of the top 10 fastest-growing 
job categories are $15-an-hour service gigs. And 
median income has fallen not since the crisis and 
recovery but since 1999—that was the last time 
the American family got a raise. 

While the President talked a lot about the mid- 
dle class, he used the word inequality only three 
times in his hour-plus address (as opposed to 26 
times in a similar talk last December; his message 
people had clearly decided it was too negative). But 
it was the subtext of the speech, which was almost 
entirely devoted to policy ideas designed to bridge 
the wealth gap. Their efficacy, assuming he can 
see them through, will vary. Yes, raising the mini- 
mum wage is a good idea, but mainly at the mar- 
gins; it increases spending power and seems fair, 
but it doesn’t create the sort of middle-class jobs we 


| need. Sure, free trade helps U.S. exports, but again, 
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it doesn’t necessarily create more jobs. Indeed, as 
Nobel laureate Michael Spence has shown, net job 
creation in areas of the American economy most 
open to trade has been basically nil since the r98os. 
Immigration could bring in more skilled labor. 
But that’s also a marginal change, nota structural 
shift in our economy. 


the President’s speech centered on education, 

in particular transforming secondary educa- 
tion by bolstering science, math and technology 
skills and linking educators with job creators. In 
last year’s SOTU, the President pushed ideas like the 
six-year high school model rolling out in New York 
City and Chicago, which allows companies such as 
IBM, Microsoft and others to help design the curric- 
ulum that kids need in order to become employable. 
Students also graduate not just with a high school 
diploma but also an associate’s degree. This year, it’s 
clear Obama wants to take that idea national, which 
makes sense in a world in which the majority of the 
14 million jobs created in the next decade will re- 
quire at least two years of college, if not more. 

Getting businesses, which are more flush than 
ever, to play a greater role in what have traditionally 
been public-sector arenas like education is absolute- 
ly essential. But education is a long-term proposi- 
tion, As Warren Buffett once told me, “We can’t 
educate ourselves out” of the inequality problem in 
the short term; that’s why we're going to need some 
wealth redistribution in order to buffer the next few 
years of job destruction and evolution. While the 
President called for the closing of some corporate 
loopholes, we need to have a serious conversation 
about raising the capital gains tax, ending deduc- 
tions that favor debt over equity and disproportion- 
ately reward the rich, and increasing incentives for 
firms that put more money into R&D and less into 
share buybacks or overseas bank accounts. 

I also wish the President had talked more about 
long-term entitlement reform. The truth is that busi- 
nesses in the U.S. are investing, but only in short- 
term assets (meaning those that mature over 15 years 
or less). After that, corporate investment drops off a 
cliff, which many experts take as proof that business 
doesn’t believe in the country’s ability to come up 
with a realistic budget and growth plan after that 
point. It’s a telling metric—and one Obama only 
scratched the surface of in his SOTU speech. a 


ic MOST ECONOMICALLY PROMISING PART OF 
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You, the People 


| Obama urges Congress to quit bickering and 


| the results of your efforts.” And then a litany of good 





| government or threaten the full faith and credit of 
| the United States—then weare not doing right by the 
| American people.” Soc’mon, let’s get our act together! 


| things—that we can do to make this a jollier place. 


| important, out-of-proportion debate about the size 


| Biden sort them out, with a brief nod to the need to 





just get the job done. Like the rest of us do 


IT IS A WELL-KNOWN AXIOM OF AMER- 
ican politics that the word we is far 
more powerful than J. But Barack 
Obama demonstrated in his clever 
State of the Union message that you 
can be the most powerful pronoun of all. “It is 
you, our citizens, who make the state of our union 
strong,” he said at the start of the speech. “Here are 


“climate change is a fact”—another nice, simple 
sentence—will probably roil the troglodytes, but in 
this ridiculous winter, it had some heft. Similarly, 
his defense of the Affordable Care Act contained the 
sharpest elbow of the night, aimed at the House Re- 
publicans’ witless pursuit of repealing Obamacare: 
“Let’s not have another 40-something votes to repeal 
a law that’s already helping millions of Americans.” 
At the same time, he offered to seriously consider 
specific Republican proposals to reform the law. 





news; unemployment down, housing and manufac- 
turing rebounding, increasedenergyindependence, | ! 
budget deficits cut in half. Man of action T ae PROPOSALS MAY FINALLY BE TAKING 


Obama vowed shape. Three Republican Senators recently an- 

IVEN THE HAND-WRINGING AND RANCOR OF | to increase nounceda plan to “replace” Obamacare—that’s 

G the past decade, this was a fresh breeze. Itin- |  opportunitiesfor | a necessary fig leaf for their party’s rabid base— 
formed the rest of the speech: We’redoingO.K., | | Americans—with which contained some interesting ideas and seemed, 

but there are things—not monster things, simple | or without Congress | at the very least, a good way to launch some real ne- 


gotiations on the law. The Republican opposition to 
Obamacare has been disingenuous from the start, 
but there are conservative, market-oriented ideas that 
couldstrengthen the program. The President himself 
has cited the need for medical-malpractice reform. 
Even if it succeeds splendidly—and it might—this 
is a law that will require constant bipartisan tinker- 
ing. It would also be nice to think that some progress 
could be made this year on immigration: “legalizing” 
undocumented workers rather than granting them 
full citizenship may be a good interim step toward 
defusing the poisonous status quo. 

As I listened to Obama’s speech, I found myself 
thinking about the media's role in creating the 
tense, toxic atmosphere of the past decade. We do 
gridlock a lot better than we do compromise. Our 
pages and broadcasts are overstuffed with fanatic 
pessimists. There is a chronic optimism deficit. We 
have been inured to this by amudslide of shockingly 
bad news, from 9/11 to the Great Recession, and we 
have exploited it by succumbing to the entertain- 
ment value of contentiousness. We have wrapped 
ourselves in a straitjacket of cynicism. 

And then comes a moment like Obama’s con- 
cluding celebration of Army Sergeant First Class 
Cory Remsburg, nearly killed by a roadside bomb, 
struggling to rebuild himself, to regain his voice—a 
metaphor for our country’s slow recovery from the 
bombs and crashes of the 21st century. The Presi- 
dent drove this message home, but he didn’t need 


“streamline” the government. Tae sae | to: just the sight of Remsburg awkwardly, but tri- 
There were elements that Republicans clearly BLOG POSTS, GO TO | | umphantly, waving a hand and trying to smile was 


didn’t like. The President’s flat-out statement that {i Reneronacerenprees enough: If he can, we can. a 


“Give America a raise!” Obama said, smiling, joyous. 
He made it sound like fun. And there was, implicit 
in all this fun we could have together, a message to 
Washington: We the Politicians aren’t doing near- 
ly as well as You the People. We're having this big, 


of government, but when that debate “prevents us 
from carrying out even the most basic functions of 
our democracy—when our differences shut down 





The speech was billed asa left-populist call to arms 
on income inequality, in which the President would 
assert his right to actindependently of Congress. And 
yes, some of that wasin there—but modestly so. There 
was no “soak the rich” rhetoric. Opportunity was the 
operative word, rather than inequality. “Opportunity 
is who we are,” he said—a nice, simple sentence. The 
deficit-reduction discussion of years past—another 
out-of-proportion debate—was pretty much gone 
too. There was an awful lot of uplift: The daughter 
of a factory worker who became the CEO of General 
Motors. The independent female entrepreneur who, 
with the help ofa federal job-training program, built 
an auto-parts company in Detroit. Carefully, Obama 
avoided the reality that federal job-training programs 
are a mess, then promised to have Vice President Joe 
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Kiev 
Ablaze 


Ukraine’s capital is rocked by violent confrontations as the 
government seeks to steer the former Soviet republic away 
from Europe and deeper into Russia’s shadow 


Photographs by Ross McDonnell 








Fume and flame A protester runs 
: through smoke from burning debris 
, : during clashes with police on Jan. 25 


Do-it-yourself armor 


FTER BUBBLING FOR TWO 
months, mass demonstra- 
tions in Ukraine against 
President Viktor Yanu 
kovych came to a boil on 
Jan. 22, when three protesters were 
killed in clashes with security forces. 
Behind the violence was a set of anti 





protest laws rushed through parliament. 


Yanukovych had sought to clamp down 
on popular discontent over his deci- 
sion to deepen the former Soviet state’s 
ties with Russia. But the legislation 

had the opposite effect, triggering fiery 
confrontations between protesters and 
phalanxes of riot police that left parts of 
Kiev, the capital, looking like a war zone. 
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The latest skirmishes reveal long- 
standing tensions among Ukraine's 
45 million people over how to orient their 
country’s economic, foreign-affairs and 
security policies. Should they look west, 
forging closer relations with European 
democracies, or should they embrace 
their former masters in Moscow? The ten- 
sions are reinforced by history, geography 
and language: Russian is the dominant 
tongue in the country’s eastern regions, 
whereas most in the western half speak 
Ukrainian. They remain unresolved 22 
years after Ukraine became independent 
from the Soviet Union. 

The previous government in Kiev, 


led by President Viktor Yushchenko, 





had sought to bring the country out 

of Moscow’s shadow. But that course 
was reversed after the 2010 elections by 
Yanukovych, whose power base lies in 
the eastern regions. 

In November, Yanukovych spurned 
an agreement, years in the making, 
that would have led to closer trade and 
political ties with the European Union. 
Instead, he seized a financial lifeline 
from Russian President Vladimir Putin: 
a $15 billion economic package, agreed 
to in December, that saved Kiev’s cash 
strapped government from default. 
Taking Moscow’s money was also a 
statement of intent, one that enraged 
the pro-Europe demonstrators who 


Digging in / 


had already begun to appear in the capi- 


tal’s streets. 

While Yanukovych is standing by 
his decision to embrace Russia, the re- 
cent violence forced him to make some 
overtures to the protesters, including 
an offer to install opposition lawmaker 
Arseniy Yatsenyuk as Prime Minister. 


The proposals were rejected, with oppo- 


sition leaders—including former world 
heavy weight boxing champion Vitali 
Klitschko—reiterating demands for 
early elections and a closer relationship 
with the E.U. 

A second set of concessions, which 
included repealing much of the anti- 
protest legislation and accepting the 
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“You get the 
sense that the 
people won't be 
satisfied until 
the government 
is toppled.’ 


resignation of Prime Minister Mykola 
Azarov, followed on Jan. 28, but these 

steps are not likely to appease the pro 

testers, especially members of radical 

right-wing groups. 

Photographer Ross McDonnell, who 
arrived in Kiev on Jan. 23, says the mood 
on the streets—captured in these sear 
ing images—is one of stubborn defi- 
ance. “You get the sense that the people 
won't be satisfied until the government 
is toppled,” he says. The escalation in 
violence has bred a “sense of collective- 
ness” in the protest camps. “There is a 
feeling that the movement has come too 
far at this point to not claim victory.” 
—NIKHIL KUMAR 











Subzero battlefield Riot police take up positions on a debris-strewn street covered in ice 
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Class conflict 
Protesters who blame 

tech wealth for San 
Francisco 

housing costs blockade _ 
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THE TECH WEALTH TRANSFORMING 
SAN FRANCISCO HAS 
UNEMPLOYMENT DOWN, EVICTIONS 
UP AND TENSIONS FLARING 


BY KATY STEINMETZ 


UTSIDE A TONY OSTERIA IN THE MISSION 
J District, the oldest settled part of San 
Francisco, a 29-year-old muralist with 
the word HoPELEss tattooed across his knuck 
les holds a sign: MISERABLE, HUNGRY, HOME 
LESS AND COMPLETELY WITHOUT ANY SHRED 
oF HOPE. Ronin Tomoshima has been living on 
the streets for six months and standing on this 
spot for two hours, panhandling outside a res 
taurant where a $29 octopus sandwich sold out 
by 8 p.m.—and was quickly replaced by a $27 
swordfish plate. “A bunch of rich people moved 
into my neighborhood,” he says. “I’m not going 
to let them run me out because they have more 
money than me.” 

Class tensions have settled over life in San 
Francisco like a dreary fog. Teachers, cooks 
and musicians are packing their bags as high 
rises with two-bedroom apartments renting for 
$6,000 per month open their doors. Residents 
who have only a high school education are fil 
ing out of the city, while college graduates with 
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more earning power are flooding in. African 
Americans now make up 6% of the population, 
half of the percentage in 1980. Longtime resi- 
dents are worried that San Francisco is becom- 
ing a homogeneous haven for the rich, aconcern 
facing other major metros across the U.S. “The 
question for cities like San Francisco and Seattle 
and Boston is, Can you continue to be a place 
that is accessible to people across parts of the 
income distribution?” says Alan Berube, a senior 
fellow at the Brookings Institution Metropoli- 
tan Policy Program. “The pressures of inequality 
are the here and now for cities.” 

The friction is particularly acute in San Fran- 
cisco, where the median household income of 
$73,000 is almost 50% higher than the U.S. av- 
erage. A combination of exploding wealth and 
limited space has led to an affordability crisis. 
Much of the angst among the have-nots is di- 
rected toward the region’s booming tech sec- 
tor, which is attracting well-paid workers who 
once settled around San Jose and now regard 
the City by the Bay as the only place to be. san 
FRANCISCO IS CHOOSING THE NEW TECH CLASS 
OVER LONG-TERM RESIDENTS, one protest flyer 
reads. SF FOR THE PEOPLE, NOT FOR GOOGLE! 
reads another. City leaders, meanwhile, are try- 
ing to make peace among the deep-rooted resi- 
dents who made the neighborhoods what they 
are and the tech companies that are making the 
economy hum. 


High Tech, High Rent 
THE SIGNS OF CHANGE ARE EVERYWHERE ON 
Market Street, the grand but blighted artery run- 
ning through the heart of the city. Graffiti and 
shuttered storefronts are followed by cafés offer- 
ing $65 beers aged in Chianti barrels. Billboards 
promising quick check cashing give way to sleek 
ads for luxury apartments where residents can 
summon a valet via touchscreen to fetch their 
cars. Construction cranes swing through the 
sky above yet-to-be-built high-rises, as homeless 
people push their carts on the sidewalks below. 
Where the thoroughfare hits roth Street, there 
flies a familiar blue bird. Twitter relocated to the 
Mid-Market area in 2012 after receiving a contro- 
versial tax break. So this gentrifying neighbor- 
hood is where the company was based during 
its IPO last November, when an estimated 1,600 
people, many of them Bay Area residents, be- 
came instant millionaires. Since Twitter moved 
in, its local staff has nearly doubled to 1,500. 
The 1,800-odd tech companies in San Fran- 
cisco are doing wonders for the local economy, 
generating capital and funneling revenue into 
city coffers through their giant conferences, 
property taxes and hotel bills. And high-paid, 
high-skilled tech jobs are creating other jobs. 
Enrico Moretti, an economist at the University 
of California, Berkeley, analyzed about ro mil- 
lion workers in 220 metro areas and estimated 


A CHANGING CITY 


LIMITED REAL ESTATE AND 
AN INFLUX OF WEALTH 


HAVE SENT PRICES 
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The 2012 median household 


income far exceeded that of 


other big cities 
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RISING RENT 


The median monthly rent 
has increased 27% in the 


past three years 





EVICTION ZONE 


The Mission 
area leads the 
city in no-fault 
evictions 
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that every tech job ultimately supports five 
additional ones. Construction workers on Mar- 
ket, many hammering away on projects that 
broke ground after Twitter moved in, often eat 
at Sam’s Diner. Two years ago, owner Jeannie 
Kim says, the restaurant could have gotten by 
with one server on the floor. Now it has four. On 
the cycle goes. Today the city’s unemployment 
rate is 4.8%, about half what it was two years ago. 

But this success has come at a cost. The place 
columnist Herb Caen called an “enchanting, trou- 
bled, gallant little city” has limitations that most 
other big cities don’t. Its 49 sq. mi. (127 sq km) 
would fit inside New York City six times. 
And the local government has long indulged 
development-averse residents, fighting tall, dense 
buildings while preserving rows of quaint Vic- 
torian houses. “That’s where San Francisco as a 
city has failed,” says Moretti. “By constraining the 
amount of new housing, San Francisco has essen- 
tially pushed up the price of housing.” 

For example, the entire West Bay region add- 
ed 26,700 jobs from December 2012 to Decem- 
ber 2013. Yet only 6,000 new housing units are 
currently under construction in San Francisco. 
Consequently, housing costs have gone through 
the roof. The median rent for an apartment is 
now $3,475, according to Zillow, and home val- 
ues have gone up more than 16% in the past year. 
The average listing price for a house in Pacific 
Heights, where Oracle billionaire Larry Ellison 
and Apple design guru Jonathan Ive make their 
beds, topped $12.5 million in early January, ac- 
cording to Trulia. In other parts of town, the 
less fortunate are flouting building codes and 
making homes wherever they can. “Look to see 
what San Franciscans are now renting,” says lo- 
cal developer Patrick Kennedy, “laundry rooms, 
broom closets.” 

In up-and-coming neighborhoods like the 
Mission, where the taquerias and bodegas of 
the working-class Latino population are now 
neighbors to artisanal ice cream shops and 
boutique chocolatiers, some residents paying 
below-market rents are being pushed out fast. 
Citywide, no-fault evictions are up 123% from 
last year, as landlords and developers use legal 
loopholes to evict tenants and skirt the city’s 
strong rent-control laws. 

The prices for other goods are rising too, as 
businesses shift and cater to a class for whom 
money is less of an object. People stand in line 
for individually hand-poured drip coffee that 
costs $3 per 10-02. (295 ml) cup. Residents can use 
their smartphones to summon cars organized 
by Lyft, Sidecar or Uber; at peak times, the latter 
may charge a $40 minimum fare no matter the 
distance. A restaurant selling $4 toast recently 
ignited a debate about the local cost of living 
that inspired San Francisco magazine to riff on 
Dr. Seuss: “Is tony tech toast really at fault?/ 
For this should we force economics to halt?/ Of 





course what we need is a city affordable/ But are 
luxury goods and their buyers deplorable?” 

The tension between those moving in and 
those getting pushed out is fueled every morn- 
ing as comfy private shuttles pull up to city bus 
stops. Known as Google buses, the often double- 
decker, wi-fi-equipped coaches ferry employees 
of Google, Facebook, LinkedIn and other tech 
firms from their homes in the city south to the 
duller corporate campuses in Silicon Valley. The 
luxe vehicles have become the defining symbol 
of the city’s stratification—and the prime tar- 
get for those angry about it. Their ire is directed 
at riders bound for jobs whose median salary 
might be $100,000 and the median employee 
age 29 and at real estate brokers who are using 
proximity to the shuttle stops to charge more 
for nearby apartments. “When you see people 
who are making a lot of money and other people 
who are really making a lot of money, that rubs 
some people the wrong way,” says city supervi- 
sor Scott Wiener. The city plans to start regulat- 
ing the shuttles and charge them $1 per stop, but 
the plan has only fanned the flames among resi- 
dents who pay $2 per person to ride city buses. 

On the day in late January that a city commit- 
tee approved the bus-stop charge, dozens of pro- 
testers followed a brass band down Market Street 
holding signs with messages like $1 DOESN’T 
STOP DISPLACEMENT. The parade came to a halt 
at an intersection and surrounded two buses, one 
bound for Facebook, one for Google. “This was a 
great place to live, but not anymore,” an activist 
named Erin McElroy said through a megaphone. 
“If you're living in rent-controlled housing, you're 
probably going to get evicted so somebody mak- 
ing way more money than we'll ever make can 
move in.” Bus passengers filmed the scene with 
their smartphones, as other employees frantical- 
ly motioned for the driver to let them on. While 
some protesters made their case in reasonable 
tones, others unfurled a giant banner with a less 
nuanced sentiment: F-CK OFF, GOOGLE. 

Talk to anyone about the buses long enough, 
and the conversation has a way of getting around 
to a more fundamental question: What gives a 
person the right to live in a place? “There’s been 
this debate of people with more wealth saying, 
‘Well, if you don’t have enough money, then 
you need to move to a cheaper city,’” says Leslie 
Dreyer, a graphic designer who helped organize 
a bus protest. “That’s not taking into account 
their roots, their community, their needs or 
anything else.” 

The view looks different from inside the shut- 
tle. Prominent venture capitalist Tom Perkins 
publicly compared San Francisco's “rising tide of 
hatred of the successful” to the Nazis’ hatred of the 
Jews. (He later apologized for his choice of words.) 
Ata focus group for anew startup heldin the city’s 
SoMa district, one young entrepreneur made the 
less incendiary argument that protesters are 
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exhibiting an “undiagnosed” sense of entitlement 
when they presume to control who gets to live ina 
neighborhood. “I hate seeing a change where the 
character of a neighborhood gets a shock,” says 
Mayor Ed Lee. “So what do you do about it? Part of 
it, you can’t do a whole lot because we have free- 
dom. We can’t control everything.” 


Blinded by the Boom 

THE GAP BETWEEN RICH AND POOR HAS GROWN 
in the U.S. since the early 1970s. From 2009 to 
2012, the top 1% of incomes rose by more than 
30%, while the rest grew less than halfa percent. 
The issue is especially painful in San Francisco, 
a town named for a saint who stripped off his 
garments and embraced a life of poverty. As 
America’s countercultural hub, it welcomed the 
bearded beatniks and Summer of Love hippies 
more than a generation ago. Locals have long 
been proud of liberal policies that forget no one 
and tolerate nearly everyone (except people 
who put recyclables in the wrong bins). But the 
makeup of the city is changing, and its housing 
spiral is becoming a national cautionary tale; a 
Washington mayoral candidate recently raised 
the specter of becoming “like San Francisco,” 
where the middle class is an endangered species. 

One obvious solution to the crisis is to build 
more housing. Lee has fast-tracked projects for 
lower-income residents, while city officials are 
trying to strengthen anti-eviction laws to keep 
current tenants in place. The mayor also sup- 
ports raising the minimum wage from $10.74 
per hour to possibly $15. And he is encouraging 
the tech industry, which helped elect him, to 
contribute more to civic causes. 

Solutions to the city’s identity crisis are tricki- 
er because they depend on whom you ask. Is San 
Francisco still a place for a poor muralist who re- 
named himself Ronin, who spends his days scrub- 
bing graffiti off public art and who says the new 
arrivals “are pretty much exclusively at fault” for 
his homelessness? Or is it for the striving engi- 
neers and entrepreneurs who have jump-started 
the economy—and who sometimes make off- 
hand comments about people who earn $200,000 
as being poor? Many residents want the city to be, 
as Lee says, a place for “the 100%,” but that’s a tall 
order even when there isn’t a gold rush. 

Lee admits city officials were blinded by the 
boom. “I don’t think we paid any attention to 
the middle class,” he says. “I think everybody 
assumed the middle class was moving out.” Of 
course, not everyone is willing or able to take 
refuge elsewhere. Kurt Hillbrand, 26, was born 
and raised in Bayview, one of the city’s poorer 
neighborhoods. He never left and now drives a 
cab, chauffeuring passengers from the financial 
district's skyscrapers to startups in SoMa. “There 
are lots of jobs for everybody here, but there are 
lots of jobs that don’t make much money,” he says. 
“I like technology. I just can’t afford it.” 
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When his nation called, Marine Sergeant David Linley answered. But when he 


came home hurting, his country let him down By Mark Thompson 
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‘At some point I remember 
looking out the window and 
seeing a man hiding behind 

a tree. | knew I could kill him, 
but some part of me kept saying, 
No, don’t hurt anyone. I fired at 
the tree and laughed because 

I knew I could have hit him. 
When I smelled the smoke from 
the rounds fired, I had a rush. 
Suddenly I was back in the fight’ 


David Linley’s last night as a free man be- 
gan, like so many others before it, in his 
dark basement, watching Band of Brothers. 
Or was it Saving Private Ryan? Deep into a 
bottle of Bombay gin at the time, Linley 
can’t recall what was on the screen when 
his wife Kristin came downstairs to do 
the laundry. She was surprised to see him 
wearing, for the first time at home, the Ma- 
rine fatigues he had worn in Iraq. 

Her interruption was minor and 
routine—a light switched on, a noise from 
the washer—but it triggered in Linley 
something he couldn’t ignore. Feeling an 
irrational rage welling up inside, Linley 
ordered Kristin to leave the house with 
their 3-year-old son Hunter and 3-week-old 
daughter Hannah. Then Linley, age 41, kept 
drinking. Over the next 24 hours, he tried to 
kill himself twice by filling the house with 
natural gas, once by sitting in his running 
car inside the garage and once by hanging. 

Asa Marine sergeant, Linley saw action 
and witnessed horrors in Grenada, Lebanon 
and Iraq a generation ago. Ten years ago in 
January, he headed back to Iraq on his final 
combat deployment. He had earned an ex- 
pert rifleman’s badge, the corps’s highest. 
The Marines tapped him for prized assign- 
ments guarding U.S. diplomatic outposts in 


Brazil and Pakistan, jobs that required top- 
secret clearance. He was discharged from 
the corps, honorably. Twice. 

But his final firefight was on his subur- 
ban street 30 miles (48 km) southwest of 
Chicago, and the enemy was local police. 
When it ended, he’d traded 17 years in uni- 
form for 16 years behind bars. 

This is a story about what untreated 
posttraumatic stress can do to a man, his 
family, his life and his neighborhood. 
There are about 200,000 incarcerated vet- 
eransin the U.S., about 14% of the nation’s 
prisoners. Contrary to public perception, 
Afghanistan and Iraq vets are only half 
as likely to be incarcerated as those who 
fought in earlier wars, but they, like Lin- 
ley, suffer from PTSD at three times the 
rate of older veterans. All told, perhaps as 
many as 10,000 Afghanistan and Iraq War 
vets—there is no sound estimate—are in 
the nation’s prisons, where mental-health 
treatment is spotty at best. Linley is one of 
them, asad and costly example of a nation 
too busy to care. “These cases are much too 
common,” says psychiatrist Stephen Xena- 
kis, a retired Army brigadier general. “We 
are throwing these guys away.” 

I was wearing my full camouflage uniform 
that I wore in Iraq, including dog tags, survival 
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gear and my fighting knife on my belt, I don’t 
know when, or why, I put it on. It just felt ap- 
propriate to die as a Marine in combat gear. 

Shortly after 2 p.m. the next day, on 
Sept. 22, 2006, a pair of police officers 
showed up at Linley’s two-story house, 
bought a year earlier for $232,500. They'd 
been dispatched because Linley’s new 
employer was concerned by his absence 
from work. One knocked at the front door, 
arousing Linley from a drunken stupor. 
“Linley appeared calm, polite and coopera- 
tive,” the police report said, although the 
police noted the bayonet-style knife hang- 
ing from his webbed belt. 

The officer ordered Linley outside once 
he smelled gas. But Linley locked the door 
and barricaded it with a wooden bench. 
Then he made the biggest mistake of his life. 

He grabbed a bolt-action .22 from an 
upstairs closet. He had bought it as a gift 
to give his son someday. It was the only 
gun in the house. He retrieved bullets 
from the basement. 

The police, given the gas, the knife 
and Linley’s retreat inside, summoned 
reinforcements, who began to encircle 
the house as they arrived on the scene. 
They turned off the exterior gas valve to 
130 Wethersfield Lane. 
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A short time later, Linley, unpro- 
voked, began squeezing off rounds from 
a second-story window above his garage. 
The initial volley shattered windows in 
an unoccupied police car parked in front 
of his house. He moved to the back of the 
house and began firing at a neighbor’s 
storage shed that was shielding two po- 
lice officers. “We had several officers ba- 
sically pinned down behind sheds and 
trees,” Bolingbrook police lieutenant Mi- 
chael Rompa says. “I don’t know the exact 
amount of rounds that he fired, but it was 
listed in the hundreds ... it was probably 
closer to a thousand rounds.” 

Once I opened the door we spoke briefly, 
but then the officer began yelling at me to come 
outside. He started reaching back, as ifto draw 
his weapon. 1 instantly went into fight mode. I 
slammed the door shut, saw the officer trying 
to getin and saw the second officer begin to run 
around toward the back of the house. I was 
being surrounded. 

As the afternoon dragged on, some 30 
officers—including state police—arrived. 
They asked the FAA to order a news heli- 
copter buzzing overhead to leave the scene. 
They approached Linley’s house in an 
armored vehicle. They deployed a pair of 
robots in an unsuccessful effort to search 
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the house. They lobbed tear gas inside. 
Nothing seemed to work. 

Police restricted access to the 95 other 
homes in the Hunters Trail subdivision 
and sent bewildered neighbors fleeing 
or into their basements. “He was a very 
gentle person,” says Mike Dahlberg, who 
lived across the street. Police kept Dahlberg 
from his home as his wife and son huddled 
inside with five police officers during the 
standoff. “Whatever war can do to a per 
son,” he says, “I think it did it to him.” 

Linley now maintains that he never 
intended to hit anyone; none of the 125 
shots Linley fired—Rompa’s estimate 
was considerably off the mark—during 


Roughly 20% of the 
2.5 million men and 
women who served in 
Afghanistan and Iraq 
have PTSD or other 
mental ills 
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1. Linley in Iraq, 

1991, third from right 

2. Linley in Iraq’s 
Anbar province, 2004 

3. The local newspaper's 
coverage of the standoff 
4. The Bolingbrook, Ill, 
police department’s mug 
shot of Linley following 
his arrest 
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the nine-hour shoot-out found a human 
target. The onetime Marine marksman 
says what he did was “stupid,” triggered 
by PTSD and fueled by alcohol. 

Linley says he was aiming at trees and 
over the heads of responding police of- 
ficers. “If Dave had wanted to kill a cop, 
he would have killed a cop,” Pete Gill, a 
Marine comrade, says flatly. “Because 
even your most basic Marine can hit 
something at roo yards, and he didn’t hit a 
one of them. If that wasn’t a cry for ‘Shoot 
me because I don’t want to shoot you,’ I 
don't know what was.” 

I was acting like I was in a firefight, but 
there was that voice in my head telling me I was 
in a safe place and there was no danger. I was 
supposed to be dead, and I was determined to 
die, to not hurt my family. Now I was being 
hunted down. 

Talking with Linley, now 48, inside the 
visitors’ center at the Graham Correctional 
Center in southern IIlinois, is bleakly en- 
lightening. His records and the accounts 
of fellow Marines, relatives and neighbors 
reveal a once squared-away sergeant— 
he has no record of parking, never mind 
speeding, tickets—tormented by what he 
witnessed during his four combat tours. 

The product of a broken New York City 
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LLATERAL DAMAGE Linley’s ex-wife 
Kristin and their children Hunter and Hannah 
at the house where the firefight took place 


family, Linley joined the Marines as a 
radio operator in 1982 at age 17, with his 
mother’s signature on his enlistment 
papers. During his first 10-year stint on 
active duty, he spent six years overseas, 
seeing action in Grenada and Beirut and 
in the 1991 Gulf War. In between deploy- 
ments to warzones, he spent three years as 
a Marine security guard at U.S. diplomatic 
outposts in Sao Paulo and Islamabad. Af- 
ter a decade as a civilian, he reupped at 
age 36, angered by the 9/11 attacks. “I was 
anxious to be back into the fight,” he says. 
“I felt I had a duty that was not finished.” 
He spent seven months as a sergeant in 
Iraq’s violent Anbar province in 2004. 
Once he returned from Iraq, Linley and 
Kristin moved to suburban Chicago, near 
her parents. They bought a house and had 
their second child as his life slowly un- 
wound. “He was no longer outgoing but 
became socially and emotionally with- 
drawn,” Kristin recalls. “We'd always at- 
tended church regularly, but he stopped 
going with me.” Once a beer drinker, Lin- 
ley began “self-medicating” with liquor. 
“He hit the bottle hard when he came 
home,” Kristin says. “He started locking 
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himself in the basement to get drunk.” 

Nine months before the shoot-out, 
Linley acknowledged the disconnect be- 
tween those who fight and those back 
home. “They either ignore you or be- 
come scared of you,” he wrote in a letter 
to the independent Marine Corps Times 
newspaper. “When they ask, ‘What was 
it like?’ they zone out with dazed looks 
on their faces when you start to describe 
what you have seen.” 

And he said he had seen plenty. His 
Beirut and final Iraq tours were espe- 
cially bloody; many Marines were killed, 
but it was the civilians, especially chil- 
dren, caught in the cross fire who Linley 
says fueled his nightmares. In Beirut, 
he’d called for a strike on a threatening 
bus that local newspapers later said had 
killed 12 children. In Iraq, he saw a young 
teenager rummaging in an ammo dump 
lose both arms in an explosion. He sur 
vived roadside-bomb blasts. 

Linley sought help from the VA and 
others but was leery of what acknowledg- 
ing his ills would mean for his career. (He 
says they had already derailed a job with 
the U.S. Border Patrol.) “I fault myself for 
not reaching out more,” Linley says. “You 
get cocky and prideful and think, I’m a 
sergeant. I can handle this.” He wanted to 


head back to Iraq for a fifth combat tour, 


but Kristin thought he had done his duty. 
Job hunting, a new baby and his wife’s 
brain tumor (successfully removed) add 
ed to the stress. 

So did a lack of comrades. All his ear 
lier trips home from overseas had been to 
Camp Lejeune in North Carolina, where 
he could soak in the warmth and under- 
standing of his Marine buddies. But when 
he returned home for the last time, in 
2004, he found himself in an unfamiliar 
Midwestern suburb where such fraternal 
solace was harder to find. 

Linley recalls being surprised by how 
the sight of police at his door triggered a 
flashback. “I thought those dark memo- 
ries were buried forever,” he says. But a 
1987 study of Israeli troops who fought 
in Lebanon five years earlier shows such 
thoughts don’t always stay buried. “Even 
when combat-related posttraumatic 
stress disorder remits ... the afflicted 
person may become highly sensitized to 
stress in general,” it concluded. “He is per- 
manently altered, harboring the poten- 
tial for a future response on re-exposure 
to threatening stimuli.” 

What began as a sad ritual in Linley’s 
basement on a Thursday night became a 
matter of life and death for his neighbor- 
hood as Friday afternoon darkened into 


evening. He fired in the direction of the 
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police negotiator’s voice and fire trucks 
on the scene. In between shots, Linley bel- 
lowed out the Marines’ Hymn. “Today’s a 
good day to die!” he shouted to the cops. He 
almost got his wish. Three hours after the 
officer had knocked on his door, a police 
marksman fired law enforcement’s lone 
bullet that day, a .308 round that winged 
Linley but didn’t bring him down. 

People were foolishly standing in a place I 
could have easily shot them, but it was more of 
a game now. I was shooting close enough to let 
them know I was there and waiting for them 
to shoot me. They didn’t. Eventually they did 
shoot me. At the time, it really pissed me off 
that they didn’t kill me. 

He surrendered seven hours later, after 
what he says was a failed effort to hang 
himself with parachute cord. Shortly after 
midnight, Linley stumbled out of his front 
door, wounded, haggard and unarmed. 
“Linley’s shirt is soaked in blood and there 
is an evident hole in the upper left arm of 
the shirt,” the police report said. His eyes 
were bloodshot and watery. “He appears 
pale in color and moves very slow.” 

Police arrested Linley at 12:30 a.m. “We 
were able to take him into custody, get him 
medical attention and save his life,” Rompa 
says. Linley has been locked up since. The 
state charged him with two counts of at- 
tempted first-degree murder, six counts 
of aggravated discharge of a firearm and 
one count of criminal damage to govern- 
ment property. Bail was set at $3 million; 
he faced up to 240 years in prison. 

Linley spent nearly three years in the 
county lockup awaiting trial in the II- 
linois courts. (Their motto: Audi alteram 
partem, Latin for “Hear the other side.”) 
During his trial, Linley’s legal team ar- 
gued that he was legally insane during 
the shoot-out. “This guy’s not a criminal, 
and he’s never been a criminal,” says psy- 
chologist Don Catherall. “He was hurting 
in many ways by that point.” 

But Randi Zoot, the state-appointed 
psychologist in the case, concluded that 
while Linley was suffering from mental 
ailments when the shoot-out happened, 
“they were not of such severity as to sub- 
stantially impair his ability to under- 
stand the wrongfulness of his actions.” 
Rather, his “voluntary intoxication” that 
“impaired his judgment and loosened his 
impulse control” was to blame. His blood- 
alcohol content was 0.195% after the 
shoot-out, more than double the Illinois 
limit for driving. “If you go out and you 
get yourself drunk and you kill somebody 
while you're driving, just because you're 
very impaired by drinking isn’t enough” 


to absolve guilt, Zoot says. That’s true, 
she adds, even if Linley was trying to self- 
medicate his PTSD by drinking. 

In September 2009, state judge Daniel 
Rozak found Linley not guilty of the two 
counts of attempted murder and “guilty 
but mentally ill” on the seven counts of 
firearms violations and damaging gov- 
ernment property. (Linley and his fam- 
ily, on the advice of their lawyers, had 
waived a jury trial because of Rozak’s 
pro-vet record.) While the judge said he 
gave veterans “a huge break” at sentenc- 
ing, the length of the shoot-out and the 
number of shots fired required imprison- 
ment “to deter others from committing 
the same offense.” Although Linley hadn't 
hit anyone, he’d come “close enough” and 
couldn't control ricochets. 

Linley, the judge added, didn’t prove 
that he was “unable to appreciate the 
criminality of his conduct as a result of 
a mental disease or defect.” In a 21st cen- 
tury variation on World War II’s catch-22, 
Linley was crazy—just not crazy enough, 
Rozak said that despite Linley’s mental 
illness, “with proper treatment” he “was 
unlikely to reoffend.” 

The trouble is, Linley has never gotten 
that treatment. “I’ve seen a psychiatrist 
about every six months for 30 minutes, 
which is absolutely useless,” he says. “I 
have received no treatment for PTSD at 
all—nothing.” Linley says he sought an 
antidepressant in anticipation of a VA- 
sponsored prison PTSD-counseling group. 
Such counseling depresses Linley, so he 
wanted to get on an antidepressant for the 
sessions. He took Celexa, prescribed by a 
corrections psychiatrist, for about a year, 
awaiting the counseling. But the VA never 
came, prison officials say, because there 
weren’t enough veterans seeking such 
help there. Linley says he stopped being 
“doped up” on the medicine, which made 


T’ve seen a psychiatrist 
about every six months 
for 30 minutes, which is 
absolutely useless. I have 
received no treatment for 
PTSD at all—nothing’ 


— DAVID LINLEY 
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him “foggy and nauseous,” once it became 
clear the VA wasn’t coming. 

A prison official, who declined to dis- 
cuss the specifics of Linley’s case because 
of privacy restrictions, said it’s possible 
he is being seen only twice a year by a 
psychiatrist “because he’s not behaving 
poorly, so there’s no issue that has to be 
addressed by a psychiatrist.” 

There are 49,000 inmates in IIlinois 
prisons—a fourfold increase since 1980 — 
and 20% of them receive mental-health 
care. “There’s a real lack of capacity to 
deliver any meaningful mental-health 
care, especially specialized care like PTSD 
treatment for veterans,” says John Maki, 
who heads the Chicago-based John How- 
ard Association of Illinois, dedicated to 
improving the state’s prisons. “It’s so over- 
crowded and underresourced that delivery 
of this kind of care, even when it’s ordered 
by a judge, is extremely difficult if not 
impossible.” Linley earns $125 a month 
keeping the furniture shop's electronics 
humming; he spends much of it on phone 
calls to his kids and on instant coffee in 
the prison commissary. “Hey, I was in the 
military—I need my coffee,” he explains. 

Some days I feel an overwhelming shame. 
When you strive to do your best, work hard 
and be honest in life, it’s not supposed to end 
up like this. 

The state appellate court upheld Lin- 
ley’s sentence in 2011, and he now has a 
clemency appeal pending before Governor 
Pat Quinn. “One week in a mental-health 
facility probably would have prevented 
this whole affair, and he would be happily 
married, raising his kids and working,” 
says Bruce Benson, who worked along- 
side Linley in the cable-TV business in the 
1990s. “He had one bad day in his life, and 
it has cost him 16 years plus his marriage.” 

Kristin divorced Linley in 2orr. Strug- 
gling to make ends meet, she and the chil- 
dren rarely make the four-hour drive to 
visit him. “The divorce has nothing to do 
with the fact that he’s in jail,” she says. “It 
has to do with what the military did to 
him. The man who came back from Iraq 
wasn’t the man I married.” 

Linley, like all those who wore their na- 
tion’s uniform after 9/11, volunteered for 
duty. “They have been proud to serve their 
country,” the Institute of Medicine said 
in a 2010 report detailing troops’ service 
and its consequences. “If they have been 
wounded, physically or mentally, they ex- 
pect their government to return the favor.” 

With time off for good behavior, Linley 
is slated to leave prison on April 28, 2020. 
Maybe then he will get the help he needs. = 
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Night watch A guard walks 
past the newly built Fisht 
Olympic Stadium during a 
Jan. 17 midnight rehearsal for 
the opening ceremony 


Photograph by Yuri Kozyrev for TIME a 
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PAIRED IN 
RIVALRY 
The pugnacious 
Lamoureux twins 
lead the U.S. 
women's hockey 
team against 
longtime foe 
Canada 
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mt Terrorism fears have prompted Russia to build a “ring of steel” around 
\_ Sochi and guard it with 40,000 troops. For Putin, it’s the ultimate test \ 
\ of his promise to make his country safe for everyone he 
BY SIMON SHUSTER/SOCHI \ 





ON THE FOGGY FRIDAY AFTERNOON OF JAN. 17, A 
convoy carrying Russia’s top Olympic managers 
crawls up a narrow ridge of the Caucasus Mountains 
toward the Laura sports complex, one of the venues 
that will host the Winter Games. But the real master 
of the Games—Russian President Vladimir Putin— 

is already inside. 

With the Sochi Olympics scheduled to begin on 
Feb. 7, nearly all the preparations have been finished. 
What's left are the last-minute security precautions, 
“what we call fine-tuning,” says Dmitry Chernyshen 
ko, head of Russia’s Olympic Organizing Committee. 
But all eyes in the final days are on Putin, who insists 
on managing the last details himself. He’s already 
laced up his skates to test the ice at the hockey rink. 
As the top Olympic managers wait in a conference 
room on an upper floor of the Laura complex, Putin 
pauses for several minutes in a ground-floor hallway, 
his head bowed, to inspect a report on Sochi’s trans 
portation system. In whispers, his bodyguard warns 
me not to interrupt. “He considers these Games his 
baby,” Chernyshenko tells me afterward. “So it’s natu- 
ral that he’s taking care of them himself.” 

Natural, perhaps, but also necessary. Any security 
breach, let alone a terrorist attack during the Games, 
could blow a hole through Putin’s carefully con- 
structed and fiercely guarded image as Russia's great 
protector. Too much has already been wagered on this 
effort for him to leave anything to chance. Russia has 
spent nearly $2 billion on security alone, while the 
total cost of more than $50 billion will make these the 
costliest Olympics ever. 

If all goes smoothly, Sochi could be the redeeming 
triumph of Putin’s career. A Sochi Games remem- 
bered for medals, records and hospitality rather than 
terrorism and fear could demonstrate that the rigid 
command structure he has installed during his 
nearly ro years as President and nearly five as Prime 
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Minister—running a government his critics dismiss 
as deeply corrupt and inefficient, sputtering along on 
easy profits from the sale of oil and gas—was exactly 
what was needed to show the world that modern Rus 
sia is capable of hosting one of the world’s greatest 
celebrations of sports. 

But the attention Putin has lavished on “his baby” 
has also made it an enormously tempting target for 
his enemies. Sochi lies a day’s drive from the heart 
land of insurgents who have been fighting for more 
than a decade to turn the region into an Islamic 
state. Their tactics include regular suicide bombings: 
in the four months leading up to the Games, four 
separate bombings have struck cities close to Sochi, 
one in Pyatigorsk and three in Volgograd, killing at 
least 43 people and wounding dozens more. “Every 
terrorist in the region has been waiting for this 
chance to hit Putin where it hurts,” says Yulia Yuzik, 
an author who has written two books about suicide 
bombers in the region. 

In a way, the insurgents have already succeeded 
in tainting these Olympics with fear. Although the 
Obama Administration has not advised athletes or 
spectators to stay away from Sochi, it warns of an 
“uptick in threat reporting.” And the talk of “black 
widow” suicide bombers and Internet threats from 
purported terrorists has Olympians rethinking plans 
to have family members make the trip. It is eerily 
reminiscent of the Salt Lake City Games in 2002, just 
months after 9/11, when armed FBI agents patrolled 
the slopes of Park City along with the National Ski 
Patrol, waiting for terrorists to descend from 10,000 
feet high in the Rockies. None did. 


Snow Fortress ¢ 
DESPITE THE ESCALATING THREATS, PUTIN DOES NOT ~ 
arrive at the Laura complex with his usual cortege of = 
a dozen armored cars. He doesn't need to. Sochi and 
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its suburbs are already encircled in what authori- 
ties are calling the ring of steel, a security measure 
unprecedented in Olympic history. Some 40,000 
troops have been deployed around Sochi, amount 
ing to more than 10% of the city’s population. (By 
comparison, a police force of 6,000 guarded the last 
Winter Games in Vancouver, a city 30% larger than 
Sochi.) Cars registered in other parts of Russia have 
been barred from the city for the duration of the 
Games, and Sochi residents are discouraged from 
driving at all. In the mountain cluster of Olympic 
venues above Sochi, getting on a ski lift or crossing 
a pedestrian bridge requires a security-screening 
process no less stringent than those at New York 
City airports. 

In essence, the ring of steel has returned Sochi 
to its original state—that of a fortress on Russia's 
frontier. The armies of Czar Nicholas | erected its 
walls in the 1830s, when the Russian Empire was 
expanding southward to the Black Sea coast. Then 
as now, the main threat Russia faced in the region 
was not from foreigners but from the defiant gortsy, 
the local highlanders whose warfaring skills had 
been shaped by a history of fending off invaders, 


including the Romans, Persians and Ottoman Turks. 


Russia’s struggle to subdue the gortsy took most of 
the r9th century, as even the Czars’ most able caste 
of warriors—the Cossacks—struggled to pacify the 
native horsemen. 

Ancient history and its grudges run through the 
present conflict, and Putin has revived some old- 
time methods for dealing with the threats. In 2008 
he rearmed the Cossacks. Their military units had 
been disbanded in Soviet times, when the Com 
munist Party persecuted their Orthodox Christian 
faith and derided their culture as a relic of the Rus 
sian monarchy. But less than a year after Russia 
was awarded the Games, the region that includes 








Sochi restored the Cossacks’ official status (and 
government paychecks) as defenders of the Russian 
borderlands—the same function they served under 
the Czars. Visitors to the Olympics will find them 
patrolling Sochi and its suburbs in their traditional 
uniform of lamb’s-wool hats and knee-high boots. 
“The Olympics will be our chance to prove our 
worth,” says Vladimir Davydov, a local Cossack offi 
cer and Sochi city councilman. “So we cannot allow 
ourselves to fail in defending them.” 

Neither can Putin. The core promise of his leader 
ship has always been security, even when it comes at 
the expense of civil liberties and democratic reforms. 
In 2000, when he first came to power, that was a 
bargain Russians were all too eager to accept. The 
freewheeling 1990s, the first decade of democracy in 
Russian history, had seen two wars against separat 
ist guerrillas in the region of Chechnya and ended 
in 1999 with a string of bombings in Moscow. Putin 
took over the following year with his famous pledge 
to drown the terrorists “in the outhouse” and to re 
store a sense of calm. 

So these Olympics are a test of whether Putin’s 
iron fist can guarantee security for even a couple 
of weeks in just one corner of the Caucasus. That is 
why the fortress of Sochi was built at such cost, and 
if it fails this time, Russia’s grip on those mountains 
will look as weak to the world as when the gortsy 
still used sabers instead of bombs. “We always 
knew the stakes,” says Chernyshenko. “We knew 
from the beginning that it’s unforgivable not to 
deliver everything that has been promised.” But as 
the opening ceremony has moved closer, so has the 
drumbeat of manhunts, terrorism alerts and explo 
sions in Sochi’s backyard. With all that, the promise 
of a tranquil month of sports, and a Russia free from 
fear, may already be impossible to deliver. —witH 
REPORTING BY MICHAEL CROWLEY/WASHINGTON 
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The Lamoureux twins have stoked the 
rivalry between the U.S. and Canada 


BY SEAN GREGORY/GRAND FORKS 
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Threat times two Monique 

Lamoureux, far left, and sister 

Jocelyne have sparked a pair of 
brawls with Team Canada 
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MONIQUE LAMOUREUX IS SITTING 

in a Grand Forks, N.D., pub, check- 

ing out a brawl. It’s not a bar fight, 
though it feels like one. 

Lamoureux is actually watching herself, on 
ESPN’s SportsCenter, punch a Canadian. A few 
hours earlier, Lamoureux and her twin sister 
Jocelyne, forwards on the U.S. Olympic women’s 
hockey team, were on the ice during the final sec- 
onds of Team USA's Dec. 20 exhibition win over 
Canada. Jocelyne, ticked that Canada’s Brianne 
Jenner had thrown an elbow at a teammate, pum- 
meled Jenner into the boards—a penalty, since 
there’s no checking in women’s hockey. The Ca- 
nadian players took exception, sparking a melee. 
Monique tossed haymakers; Jocelyne tackled a 
northern neighbor to the ice. The Rocky theme 
blared in the arena. 

In the pub, Monique, a Grand Forks native 
surrounded by friends, family and teammates 
during a postgame celebration, put her hand over 
her mouth, shocked—and delighted—by what 
she was seeing. Women’s hockey was actually on 
SportsCenter, alongside NBA and NFL highlights. 
She was seeing herself on ESPN for the first 
time—so cool. And she was not only throwing 
down on national television but also more than 
holding her own, thank you. 

“If we feel like it’s an unnecessary hit, we're 
going to stick up for our teammates,” says Mo- 
nique from her family’s home the next evening, 
before a prime-rib dinner over holiday break. 
“There are consequences for playing like that.” 

At the Sochi Olympics—or in all of sports, 
actually—you'll find no fiercer rivalry than 
USA-Canada in women’s hockey. The men’s tour- 
nament may have the marquee names like Pitts- 
burgh Penguins superstar Sidney Crosby, who’s 
trying to lead Canada to a repeat gold, and Wash- 
ington Capitals wonder Alexander Ovechkin, 
who has the burden of leading the host nation, 
Russia. But the men also have their millions, 
their NHL teams and their pursuit of the Stanley 
Cup to work for. For the women, who typically 
earn little playing pro hockey, the Olympics are 
everything. They’re the only possible meal ticket. 
Such high stakes create rare intensity. 

The Lamoureux twins, 24, feed off this heat. 
They’re giving this storied rivalry new pop; 
their grit may get the U.S. the gold after a 16-year 
drought. Raised in a North Dakota hockey family, 
the girls were schooled by show-no-mercy older 
brothers on a prairie pond. Thus trained, they 
then beat the crap out of boys in youth leagues. 
(To Jocelyne, hockey’s gender battles are even an 
academic passion: she just finished a master’s 
thesis on the benefits of competing against boys.) 

For the twin enforcers of American hockey, 


clashing with Canadians is just business. In 
another USA-Canada exhibition, an October 
game in Burlington, Vt., Monique collided with 
Canada goalie Shannon Szabados while chasing 
down a pass from Jocelyne. Canada’s Courtney 
Birchard took Monique down. Jocelyne charged 
into Birchard, and all hell broke loose. “I don’t 
know them,” says Birchard. “All I know is they’re 
Americans and they’re dirty.” 

These young women, however, aren't goons. 
Their skills were on full display in Grand Forks, 
where Jocelyne, more of a playmaker than her 
sister, fired a no-look pass from behind the net to 
a trailing Monique. A more natural goal scorer, 
Monique kept the puck on her stick, patiently 
waiting for Szabados to overcommit, before 
punching in the game-tying goal. 

In all but one of the Olympic competitions— 
the 2006 Games, in which Sweden ousted the 
Americans in the semis—the U.S. and Canada 
have squared off in the finals. The U.S. won the 
first women’s Olympic hockey tournament, in 
1998, but Canada has taken the past three golds. 
The two countries are a near lock to knock heads 
again in the gold-medal game on Feb. 20. “For 
both sides, there’s a lot of dislike toward each 
other, on the ice anyways,” says Monique. “It’s no 
secret they really don’t like us two in particular. 
And I take great pride in that.” 


That’s What You Get 

MONIQUE WON THE FIRST FACE-OFF: SHE WAS 
born two minutes before Jocelyne. Pierre Lamou- 
reux, an audio and security-systems contractor, 
and wife Linda, a former part-time medical 
assistant, had a half-dozen kids within a five-year 
span; the twins have four older brothers. And 
like the boys, they started skating soon after tak- 
ing their first steps. Pierre, 53, was a goaltender 
for the University of North Dakota. His team won 
two national titles. Green Bay has its Packers; 
Grand Forks, the UND hockey team. 

Geography blessed this budding dynasty. 
Behind one of the houses on their cul-de-sac, a 
neighbor had bulldozed the wall of a coulee to 
collect runoff that a fall breeze could freeze over, 
this being North Dakota. So hockey heaven was 
just across the street. The little Lamoureuxs 
couldn’t stop playing; Pierre or Linda would have 
to blow a whistle to summon them to supper. 

On the pond, the girls got no brotherly love. 
The boys were more than happy to plow their 
sisters into snowbanks. “The feeling was, You're 
a girl, so you're not going to take the puck from 
me,” says Pierre-Paul Lamoureux, 26, a postgrad 
assistant for the UND men’s team. “There’s no 
way to cookie-cut it. We were a--holes to our 
sisters.” Even Mom showed tough love. When 


BEST IN SNOW 
(AND ICE) 


Heading into 
Sochi, here are 
two top winter 
athletes to watch 





MARIT BJORGEN 
Norway; cross- 
country skling 


Four more medals 
and Bjorgen will 
become the most 
decorated female 
Winter Olympian. She 
can do it, having won 
five in Vancouver— 
three golds—and five 
at last year’s world 
championships. 





FELIX LOCH 


Germany; luge 


In Vancouver, Loch’s 
gold made him the 
youngest Olympic 
champion—at 
20—in luge history. 
German automotive 
engineering may 
help him repeat: 
Loch trains in BMW's 
wind tunnels, 
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Jocelyne was in first or second grade, her brother 
Jacques—later a hockey star at Air Force—slashed 
her in the back of the leg with a stick. “So I ran 

in crying because he swung the thing so damn 
hard,” says Jocelyne. Mom’s response: That’s what 
you get for playing with the boys. 

They didn’t stop. Before trying out fora 
boys’ peewee league in sixth grade—checking 
allowed—the twins followed their father’s in- 
structions. Find the biggest kid on the ice, and put 
him on his ass. “They had to make a statement,” 
says Pierre. “Do something to get noticed. The 
mothers would get mad. The fathers, deep down, 
wished their sons were doing the same thing.” 

In high school, the twins transitioned to girls’ 
hockey. They attended Shattuck—St. Mary’s in 
Minnesota, a prep powerhouse where Crosby 
once played. One opposing mom got so ticked 
at their aggressive tactics, she reached over the 
glass to try to snatch Jocelyne’s stick away during 
a game. Afterward, Jocelyne introduced herself 
and asked the woman if she wanted to chat, 
since, you know, she'd been yelling at her the 
whole game. “I was a bit of a smart-ass,” she says. 

For college, the twins originally spurned 
North Dakota, whose women’s team was the pits, 
for archrival Minnesota. After their freshman 
season, however, they decided to go home and 
suit up for the school where their father and two 
older brothers skated. “I was like, ‘What the hell 
are you doing?’” says Jacques, 27. Minnesota was a 
proven winner. “I thought it was dumb.” Minne- 
sota, indeed, has won the past two national titles. 
But by the time they finished their senior season 
at North Dakota last year, the twins had turned 
the program around. The school is currently 
third in the national rankings. “I’m really proud 
of that,” says Jacques, “after the fact.” 

Jocelyne is the more approachable, talkative 
twin, quicker with a smile. “They used to share 
a cell phone in high school,” says Pierre-Paul. 
“When I called, I'd talk to Monique for two min- 
utes, but then I'd talk to Jocelyne for ro minutes.” 
Pierre-Paul, however, has noticed new confidence 
in Monique. “She always second-guessed her- 
self, was a little insecure,” he says. “In the last 18 
months, she’s made huge strides figuring out who 
she is, what she values. She’s becoming more com- 
fortable with herself, not always falling in line 
with what Jocelyne or someone else wants to do.” 

Monique concurs with her brother's assessment 
and credits a painful experience—a divorce, about 
a year anda half ago—with helping her emerge. 

“I know fora fact it was the best thing for me,” Mo- 
nique says. “Maybe it’s part of what has made me 
successful as an athlete, but my mind-set was, I'll be 
damned if this is going to mess with the opportuni- 
ties I have coming up. If] didn’t learn from it, if 
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didn’t grow from it, that’s on me. That's my fault.” 

The night after the Grand Forks exhibition 
game, the USA-Canada dustup is still on the 
sisters’ minds. They wish it hadn’t taken a brawl 
to give their sport the spotlight. Though they’re 
loath to complain about it. “Honestly, it’s good 
exposure,” Monique says. 

In women’s hockey, the role of violence is al- 
ways being debated. Allow bone-crushing checks, 
some say, and the game would seem more like 
“real” hockey, which could increase the sport’s ap- 
peal. Personally, the twins would love to hit more. 
But they think checking would stop girls from 
signing up to play. “It would put women’s hockey 
two steps back,” says Monique. “I don’t see how it 
can really benefit the game at this point.” 

When notin training, Jocelyne had been 
hunkering down to write her master’s thesis in 
kinesiology. Title: “Should Girls Play Hockey 
With Boys? Perspectives From the USA Women’s 
Olympic Hockey Team.” (The answer, according 
to Jocelyne’s research, is yes: skating, shooting, 
stickhandling, passing, confidence and leadership 
all improve.) She earned the degree in December. 
She's also planning a wedding for June. 

Monique is pursuing her own master’s, but 
she’s putting off the thesis—and major life 
decisions—until the Olympics are over. It’s one 
goal at a time. “When I think about playing in 
the gold-medal game, I picture it being against 
Canada,” says Monique. “Those are the games you 
dream about. I can’t see it being any other way.” @ 
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‘IT’S NO SECRET 
THEY REALLY 
DON'T LIKE 

US TWO IN 
PARTICULAR. 
AND | TAKE 
GREAT PRIDE IN 
THAT.’ 


MONIQUE LAMOUREUX, 
NEAR LEFT, AT AGE 9 WITH 
TWIN SISTER JOCELYNE, 
ON THE USA-CANADA 
WOMEN'S HOCKEY 
RIVALRY 
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TEEN QUEEN OF THE SLALOM 


BY BILL SAPORITO 


AS ONE OF THE YOUNGEST RACERS ON THE 
World Cup tour, 18-year-old Mikaela Shiffrin 
has an advantage over her older competitors: 
sleep. That’s important, because in her specialty, 
the slalom, some of the races are run at night. 
“People waste energy in the morning, and they 
have none left at night,” she says. Shiffrin spends 
those late-race days logging z’s and then some. “I 
sleep a lot, as a teenager,” she says, “and even as 
teenagers go too.” 

Maybe her opponents can’t sleep because they 
know they face in Shiffrin the reigning world 
slalom champion and the first American to hold 
that title since 1984. Shiffrin is a racing prodigy 
who won two world titles before she graduated 
from high school. She’s been running gates since 
she was arunny-nosed toddler, schooled by her 
ski-racing mom and dad (a nurse and a doctor in 
civilian life) and raised in both chichi Vail, Colo., 
and bucolic New Hampshire. 

The timing is fortuitous for American medal 
hopes in Sochi. Shiffrin steps into the Olympic 
limelight just as the glamorous but injured 
Lindsey Vonn steps out of it. Shiffrin is a favorite 
in the slalom, in which skiers take two runs down 
an icy course lined with about 70 tightly packed 
gates in about 55 seconds. The lowest combined 
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time wins. She'll also run the longer, faster giant 
slalom, where her times have been improving 
rapidly. These are called the technical events as 
opposed to the speed events, which include the 
downhill, super-G and super combined. 

Even without Vonn, the Americans look like 
medalists in a number of Alpine events. Julia 
Mancuso, 29, already owns three Olympic med 
als, including gold in the GS. She has a habit of 
showing up on the podium at truly big races. 
On the men’s side, Ted Ligety is the reigning GS 
champion, and five-time medalist Bode Miller, 
back from injury, is capable of astounding feats 
on skis in any race. 

Like any other prodigy, Shiffrin has been 
practicing most of her life, dedicated to the mu 
sic of perfect turns, “Every day I step on skis, I’m 
hoping to improve something. So I can honestly 
say that I’m getting faster. That’s what gives me 
the most confidence in my races,” she says. That 
was evident at a recent slalom in Flachau, Aus 
tria, where she led the field by almost a full sec 
ond after the first run—an unthinkable margin 
in ananosecond-minded sport. More recently, 
Shiffrin has been working hard at getting a 
quicker start and running the first couple of 
gates faster. “There are 15 girls who could crush 
me if I take my foot off the gas,” she says, But 
that isn’t likely to happen. One other thing: the 
slalom at Sochi takes place at night. Better get 
some sleep, ladies. = 


If the Russians 
excel on skates, 
Canada can score 
on ice or snow 
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Russia; ice hockey 
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ICE STORM 


Two powerhouse coaches will see their 
bitter feud play out in Sochi 


BY ALICE PARK/BOSTON 


a FOR MORE THAN A DECADE, 

coaches Igor Shpilband and 

Marina Zoueva have been 

the go-to taskmasters of ice danc 
ing. He made the U.S. relevant by demanding that 
athletes stop treating ice dancing as an also-ran 
event; she insisted on seemingly impossible preci- 
sion moves and conditioning to turn dancers into 
athletes. Together, their renown has helped them 
attract the sport’s top talent, including nearly half 
a dozen teams who are contenders for a medal 
in Sochi. Together, they became the winningest 
coaching team in U.S. ice-dancing history. Con 
sidering the turnaround that has occurred under 
their guidance, the 2014 Games should be a shining 
moment for the duo. 

Except for one problem: they aren’t talking to 
each other. 

Ina very public—and poorly timed—professional 
breakup, Shpilband and Zoueva parted company in 
2012. The dispute has become the defining drama 
of ice dancing for this Olympics—no small accom- 
plishment in this oft-derided soap opera of a sport 
that in past years has seen love triangles between 
competing teams. He was fired from the Canton, 
Mich., rink where the two had worked since 2003, 
while Zoueva remained. “She not exist for me,” says 
Shpilband in Russian-accented English. 

Asa result, dance duos who had logged thou 
sands of hours on the ice with Shpilband and 
Zoueva were forced to choose sides just a year 
before the Games. The athletes—including six 
time national champions and gold-medal favorites 
Mery] Davis and Charlie White, who chose to train 
with Zoueva—-say they are ready to compete. But 
there is no question that they and all the other 


skaters affected by the split will take the ice in the 
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shadow of the squabble. Depending on how the 
marks and medals are handed out, Sochi could vin- 
dicate one coach or the other—or if the U.S, falls 
flat, the battle between these two big-name coaches 
could become the scapegoat. 


ICE DANCING FIRST BECAME A MEDAL SPORT AT 
the 1976 Olympics in Innsbruck. Meant to high 
light the more precise, technical bladework 
required to translate familiar ballroom styles like 
the quick step and European waltz to the ice, it 
lacked the wow factor of figure skating’s spectacu- 
lar jumps and dizzying spins. So it was no surprise 
that few skaters (and more important, few parents 
of young skaters) in the U.S. were clamoring to 
be Fred and Ginger on ice. After earning a bronze 
at Innsbruck, the U.S. entered a 20-year stretch 
with no medals, while East European skaters, who 
benefited from a long cultural history in dance, 
dominated with dramatic storytelling and techni- 
cal skill. In the U.S., dance became the sideshow for 
skaters who couldn’t make it in singles or pairs. 
Shpilband, an affable Russian with close- 
cropped dark blond hair and the ruddy complex 
ion of someone who spends a lot of time in cold 
rinks, was a prime force in changing that. In 1990, 
when he was touring as a skater (with ice-dance 
legends Jane Torvill and Christopher Dean), Shpil- 
band and four others, including his soon-to-be 
first wife, defected from the Soviet Union. They 
left their hotel room in New York with nothing 
but their skates and cameras in order to avoid sus- 
picion. “None of them spoke English,” says Johnny 
Johns, then skating director of the Detroit Figure 
Skating Club, who had been looking for ice-dance 
coaches to fill out his roster. Impressed by their 
résumés, Johns took them in. 
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Holding tight Charlie White and 
Meryl Davis as the sultan and 
Scheherazade; they hope to win the 
__ first U.S. gold in ice dance’in Sochi 
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Shpilband skated professionally in shows, but to 
help him earn more money, Johns and other coaches 
threw him some young students to work with. 
Transplanted from a country that had won seven 
of the ro Olympic golds awarded in ice dancing, 
Shpilband was blissfully ignorant of the American 
perceptions of the sport and set about training his 
young charges to become future champions. “U.S. 
ice dancers needed to be more theatrical, more out 
there and over the top,” says Judy Blumberg, who 
competed for the U.S. in the 1980 and 1984 Olympics. 
Shpilband brought that desperately needed quality 
to American teams—as well as a strict training eth- 
ic. “He hada Russian approach, and he wouldn't say, 
‘That was O.K.,” says Ben Agosto, whom Shpilband 
paired with Tanith Belbin and guided to a silver in 
2006, the U.S.’s first Olympic ice dancing medal in 20 
years. “He'd say, ‘That wasn’t good enough.’” 

A turning point in the sport came in 2001, when 
Shpilband and Johns invited Zoueva to join the in- 
creasingly popular program. It was a shrewd move 
that coincided with a change in rules that made 
the judging of ice dance more objective. Zoueva, 

a former junior ice dancer who hailed from the 
same Red Army Skating Club in Moscow where 
Shpilband trained, was a perfect match for him 
in mind-set and vision. Best known for her work 
with Ekaterina Gordeeva and Sergei Grinkovy, the 
elegant pairs team and two-time Olympic figure- 
skating champs, she brought a creative flair to 
the coaching and choreography and a laserlike 
focus on conditioning and off-ice training. She and 
Shpilband consulted with acrobats from Cirque 
du Soleil to mastermind breathtaking lifts and 
invited dance specialists to give their skaters’ pro- 
grams the authenticity and memorable moments 
that judges rewarded. 

As Shpilband and Zoueva’s success grew, so did 
demands on their time. In 2003 they moved their 
program 30 miles (48 km) west to Arctic Edge 
Arena in the Detroit suburb of Canton, where 
daily, dedicated time for ice dancing was available. 
Joining them at their new facility were Canadians 
Tessa Virtue and Scott Moir (whom the two guided 
to Olympic gold in 2010), as well as Madison Chock 
and Evan Bates and the up-and-coming brother- 
sister team of Maia and Alex Shibutani. 

There was also Meryl Davis and Charlie White, 
hoping to outdance the Canadians to win the U.S.’s 
first gold in the event. Davis had never danced 
before when she was paired with White in 1997. 
“I’m not going to lie, was a little put off that she 
didn’t know anything about ice dance, since I was 
already on the European waltz,” White jokes about 
their first encounters. But Davis, also a singles 
skater, immediately took to dance, which meant 
having a partner and a hand to hold. “I hated skat- 
ing by myself,” says Davis. Having White on the 





The Russian split Zoueva, left, and Shpilband flank 
White and Davis at the 2012 U.S. championships 


ice with her helped calm the butterflies and make 
competing bearable, even enjoyable. 

By then, Shpilband and Zoueva had made a vir- 
tue of having multiple top teams under their wing. 
“We never second-guessed the value of training 
with our competition,” says Belbin, who shared ice 
time with her rivals during the 2000s. The lineups 
for training sessions looked like a world champi- 
onship, The medalists for the 2011 Worlds, in fact, 
all trained in Canton: Davis and White (gold), Vir- 
tue and Moir (silver) and the Shibutanis (bronze). 

But while the skaters were making history 
together, Shpilband and Zoueva’s relationship 
started to come apart in 2012. Zoueva told the 
skaters that Shpilband wanted to coach students 
exclusively and that that would affect their train- 
ing and ice time. Shpilband denies this and says he 
was blindsided by the questions about his commit- 
ment and dedication to his students. He says that 
Zoueva was scheduling training sessions without 
consulting him and that there were “lots of lies in 
the story—people and skaters [got] manipulated.” 

As the coaches continued to feud—including 
in a public argument in the arena’s lobby—the 
rink’s management asked Davis and White whom 
they would choose if the coaches split. They chose 
Zoueva, so Shpilband was fired. He sued, Davis and 
White were deposed, and although the case was 
settled, the bitter feelings remain. “I don’t have any 
relationship with her,” Shpilband says. 

Only Chock and Bates opted to move one suburb 
north with Shpilband to the Novi Ice Arena, and 
they said their training didn’t miss a beat. The 
skaters who stayed with Zoueva have been mum 
about the split but are still on good terms with 
Shpilband. “I don’t regret anything that I have 
done,” he says. “Life goes on. I’m really happy to 
see Meryl and Charlie and Tessa and Scott and the 
Shibutanis succeeding. We spend so many years 
together, and you give not just your time but your 
life and your passion. That’s not going away. I will 


always be cheering for them.” ra] 


SKATERS 
TO WATCH 


The ladies’ event 
will be deep with 
talent from around 
the world 





KIM YU-NA 


South Korea 


The reigning Olympic 
champ, Kim is 
hoping to follow 

in Katarina Witt’s 
footsteps and repeat 
for gold. A foot 

injury forced her 

to miss the entire 
competitive season, 
however 


MAO ASADA 


Japan 


She's the only 
woman performing 

a triple axel, and 
after earning silver in 
2010, she will renew 
a rivalry with Kim in 
Sochi. She's skating 
with more confidence 
this year and says 
this is her last 
competitive season. 
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SHANI DA 


Team USA 


THERE ARE No SHORTCUTS 

TO OL YMPic GOLD. 

BUT HA VING A NA TION BEHIND YOu 
DOESN'T HURT. 


Tean 
but tl 
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SKI LIKE A MEDALIST 


When the Games are gone, world-class slopes open up to the rest of us 


BY BILL SAPORITO 


IT’S BEEN A SO-SO YEAR FOR SNOW IN THE FAR WEST 
of North America. But you wouldn't know that at 
British Columbia’s Whistler Blackcomb, site of the 
2010 Games. Anxiety about snowfall prompted 
planners to expand Whistler's snowmaking cover- 
age to 8,000 acres (3,240 hectares). As a result, the 
resort boasted a 50-in. (127 cm) base in late January. 
Similar concerns have dogged Sochi, which like 
Vancouver is near the coast and is sometimes warm 
in midwinter. So organizers took steps that all but 
guarantee snow for this year's Games; the snow- 
makers have been busy al] season. Rosa Khutor is 
the main ski resort in Krasnaya Polyana, the moun- 
tain town above Sochi where about half of the 
Olympic events will be held. It’s decked out like a 


VANCOUVER 


Vast and beautiful, the 
peak-to-peak gondola 
linking the Whistler and 
Blackcomb mountains is a 
thrill ride in itself. A major 
training center for bobsled 
and luge Is nearby. 
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SALT LAKE CITY 


Snowbasin, site of the 
downhill, was rebuilt and 
expanded. Roads built 
for the 2002 Games 
improved resort access. 
Utah's tough liquor laws 
were eased, Cheers! 


kitschy Austrian alpine hamlet except for the out- 
door borscht bar smack in the middle of the resort, 
staffed by uniformed Cossacks serving salo (salted 
hog fat) and a Slavic moonshine so authentic, it 
could unfreeze an engine block. 

The Russians hope the Games will put Rosa 
Khutor on the winter tourism map. It’s spanking 
new but far smaller than the average European 
ski resort, with only about 43 miles (70 km) of 
trails. Italy's Sestriere, site of the 2006 Games, can 
link skiers to six other resorts (one in France) and 
250 miles (400 km) of runs ina region called the 
Milky Way; the Salt Lake City region, home to the 
2002 Games, offers access to 11 ski areas. 

—WITH SIMON SHUSTER/SOCHI 


NAGANO, JAPAN 


The region rarely lacks for 
snow. Resorts like Hakuba, 
host to Alpine and Nordic 
events in 1998, average 
about 40 ft. (12 m) a year. 
And Japan's peerless rail 
system can get you there. 


TORINO, ITALY 


Built by Fiat in the 1930s for 
autoworkers, today Sestriere 
is a fancier European resort. 
Chairlifts link it with other 
Via Lattea areas. The Savoy 
region bordering France is a 
diner’s delight. 





APRES THE 
GAMES 


How four recent 
Olympic venues 
Stack up 
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Katherine Heigl, Reallife User and Snoozer. ZzzQu 
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BECAUSE SLEEP IS A BEAUTIFUL THING. 


The non-habit forming 
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THE AWESOME COLUMN 


Please Pass the Dip 
As New Jersey prepares to host the Super Bowl, 
| share some pointers on hospitality 


THE NFL IS PUB- 
licizing that the 
Super Bowl is in 
New York—even 
though it’s really 
in New Jersey—because the 
people of New Jersey are not 
known for their hospital- 
ity. This is largely due to The 
Sopranos, Jersey Shore and the 
people of New Jersey. There 
are no Springsteen songs in 
which the highway is jammed 
with motorists politely wav- 
ing vehicles into their lanes. 
We suck at hosting because 
we are so good at guesting. 
When I was growing up in 
New Jersey, the first thing I did 
when going to someone’s house 
was to open the refrigerator. 
I've since learned that in other 
parts of the world, you don’t 
even show up at someone’s 
house unless you're invited. 
Having now lived in other 
states, I was nervous that New 
Jersey wouldn’t make a good 
impression on visitors. To 
find out what we're doing to 
prevent Jerseyans from acting 
like Jerseyans, I contacted Mi- 
chele Rankin, the Super Bow] 
Host Committee vice presi- 
dent in charge of hospitality 
and volunteers. She never 
called me back. This was nota 
good sign for hospitality. 





| was going to have to help 
Jersey myself, which is the Jer- 
sey way. For advice, I went to 
co-chairs of last year’s Super 
Bowl Host Committee, Mary 
Matalin and James Carville. 
Unlike Rankin, they got back 
to me right away, despite the 
fact that they were traveling 
to promote their new book, 
Love & War. “Your best com- 
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petitive asset is low expecta- 
tions,” said Matalin. “You're 
going to get people walking 
away saying, ‘It was better 
than I thought,” said Carville. 
Making fun of New Jersey 

is the one thing that brings 
people of different parties 
together, other than sex and 
book contracts. 

Still, they had a point 
about this being an oppor- 
tunity to improve the state’s 
public relations. So I reached 
out to a group of great New 
Jersey hosts to brainstorm. 
Martha Stewart, who is from 
Nutley, N.J., not only is the 
most famous host in our na- 
tion but also hosted me for my 
first year out of college as my 
boss. Yes, she once called me 
Chevy ata staff meeting, but 
at least she cared enough to 
take a guess at my name, even 
ifit was a pretty low-odds 
guess, given that only one hu- 
man being on the planet calls 
himself Chevy. 

Martha’s suggestions were 
thoughtful if not practical. 
“Ralph Lauren could make 
snowsuits for all the attend- 


his 





Joel Stein 


ees. He could design arctic 
wear for the sports fans with 
built-in toe and hand warm- 
ers,” she said. She also sug- 
gested that people make her 
Luscious Love Dip, which is 
basically cream cheese mixed 
with scallions and relish. I’m 
guessing that for regular- 
season games, she doesn’t 
bother with the scallions. 
Caroline Manzo, matri- 
arch of Bravo's Real Housewives 
of New Jersey and star of the 
upcoming Manzo’d With Chil- 
dren, told me that New Jersey 
hospitality is treating guests 
like they’re members of your 
family. She said her policy 
is “Don’t ask for it. Just get it 
yourself,” It was going to be 
hard to explain to my fellow 
Jerseyans that in other places, 
“Get it yourself” is less a way 
of expressing affection and 
more a way of telling people 
to get something themselves. 
Likewise, Mike “The Situa- 
tion” Sorrentino, from Jersey 
Shore, said of his hosting rule, 
“I try to mimic what my mom 
would do if she was here, ex- 
cept I’m not going to be mak- 














ing plates.” “Making plates” is 
Jersey for “getting you food.” 
New Jersey hospitality seems 
to involve not much more 
than opening the front door. 


I did not know how to explain 
to New Jersey that this week, 
they’ve got to doa little more. 
Be a little nicer, a little more 
formal. But my sister Lisa, 
who has never lived—and 
will never live—outside New 
Jersey, told me she has a philo- 
sophic issue with that request. 
Hospitality, at its heart, is 
about phoniness. “Whenever 
Ihave people I don’t know 
that well come by, I’m put off 
by it. [have to make sure I 
don’t offend anybody or show 
my true personality,” Lisa 
explained. There’s a trade-off 
between hospitality and truly 
getting to know someone, 
and New Jersey has made its 
choice. When I stay at my sis- 
ter’s house, do I get the most 
comfortable bed? No, but in 
exchange I get my sister tell- 
ing me off. 

Unlike New England, with 
its cold distrust of outsiders, 
New Jersey is off-puttingly 
welcoming. It’s just that 
authenticity is valued more 
than pleasantness. You either 
accept us for who we are, or we 
do a traffic study of your town. 
There are 49 states that under- 
stand that you act differently 
around different people—and 
one state that was somehow 
given the Super Bowl. But I 
believe people secretly long for 
the authentic experience Jer- 
sey will give them. At least the 
kind of idiots who are willing 
to sit through a football game 

=| 


in the snow. 
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WITH SNAPSHOT, GREAT DRIVERS 
GET GREAT SAVINGS. HOWEVEp 
GREAT TREANGLE PLAYERS wri)’ 
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PROGRESSIVE 


IF YOU ASK ME, GOOD DRIVERS SHOULD BE 
REWARDED = THAT'S WHY WE CREATED S\vArPSuhory 


Plug it in your car, and see if your good driving could 

help you save big with Progressive. We'll even let 

you try Snapshot® before you switch to us, so you've 

got nothing to lose. Rewarding good drivers. Now 1.800.PROGRESSIVE | PROGRESSIVE.COM 
that’s Progressive ; é 


10 Questions 


Best-selling author Gary Shteyngart on 


growing up Soviet, his real name and 


why he didn’t mind getting hit as a kid 


You've written three novels— 
The Russian Debutante’s Hand- 
book, Absurdistan and Super 
Sad True Love Story—that draw 
on your life, so why a memoir? 
Well, I’m 41, which is 67 in 
Russian years, so I feel like 
time is passing me by. I need 
to get this out before the heart 
attack, the stroke and the 
exploding liver that many 
Russians have at this age. I 
wanted to get this little story 
down with these three people 
who were my family. It’s also 
a 20th century story, about 
moving from one failed super- 
power to another not-doing- 
so-great superpower. 


Aren’t you worried that you’ve 
used up all the material for 
future novels? 

This is my opportunity to 
use up the material so that 
the next book will be about 
someone other than myself. I 
want to write about maybe a 
woman, so I’m meeting a few 
here and there. They’re great. 


The book is called Little 
Failure, a translation, you say, 
of a name your mother used to 
call you—Failurchka. Really? 
When it first happened, I 

was living on the Lower East 
Side. I'd just graduated from 
Oberlin College, majoring in 
the Beatles or something. My 
mother visited me in this sort 
of 100-sq.-ft. apartment, which 
had a sloping floor where you 
would go to sleep on one side 
and wake up on the other, and 
she said, “Oh, Little Failure.” It 
kind of stuck. 


| And your father called 


| alot of asthma, so 


| mea special rate 


| I don’t know any Russian boy 


you Snotty? 
Growing up I had 


Snotty was an appro 
priate name. In our 
society, Snotty is kind of 
affectionate. 


You did 12 years 

of psychoanaly- 

sis four times a 
week—that’s what, 
$800,000? 

[My doctor] charges 


because I’m one 

of the few Soviet 
émigrés who is in 
psychoanalysis—our 
kind doesn’t usually 
go in for it. We’re more 
into founding Google 
and stuff. 


Your father hit you as 
punishment, but you don’t 
seem to have minded. 


of my generation who hasn't 
met the back of his father’s 
hand. That may sound hor- 
rible to people from Santa 
Monica, but that’s the way 
we grew up. When my father 


| stopped smacking me around, 


| 
| 
| 


it was sad for me because I 
thought, He doesn’t love me at 
all now, not even to the point 
of correcting my behavior. 
Although he kept the verbal 
stuff up, so that was good. 


Given that your parents were 
upset when somebody sug- 

gested that the adults in your 
novels resembled them, how 




















do they feel about this book? 

I don’t know yet. I sent thema 
copy before it was published, 
but they'll read it when it 
comes out in Russian. So let’s 
wait for that to happen. 


Is it true that Soviet televi- 
sions literally blew up? 

I think they were called the 
Signal television set. Terrify 
ingly explosive. It’s funny, 
when my books get published 
in Russia, I get reviews like 
“Balding traitor betrays 


. | motherland.” 


The Russia you describe 
in your books is comically 
inept. Do you worry about 
the Sochi Olympics? 

I think it'll be O.K. This 
year I’m celebrating 41 
years of not giving adamn 
about the Winter Olym 
pics. Anda nongay Olym 
pics seems even worse 
than the regular Olympics. 
What ajerk, by the way, 
this [Vladimir] Putin. It’s 
like he figured out, O.K., 
you can’t go after the Jews 
anymore, so who're we go 
ing to go after now? 


Are you boycotting? 

I stopped drinking Stoli for 
a day until I figured out it 
was made in Latvia. 


| Do you ever wish that you had 


kept the name Igor? 
Yes. Igor is such a beautiful 


| name. And the last name 


wasn’t Shteyngart, it was 


Steinhorn, which meansstone | 4 


horn. So I could have been Igor 
Stonehorn. A Bavarian porn 
star in the making. Hi, ladies. 
—BELINDA LUSCOMBE 





TO SEE A VIDEO OF THIS INTERVIEW 
GO TO time.com/10questions 
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Got a Starbucks gift card? 


Make it a loyalty card and earn a free drink. 


Register your Starbucks gift card between y 27th ar bruary 7th to join the 

My Starbucks Rewards™ loyalty program and get a free drink. It's free to join, and every 
time you use your card, you'll get closer to earning more rewards like free food and drinks. 
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Siemens answers are redefining manufacturing for companies like Schlafly Bottleworks brewery. 


Somewhere in America, a new era of manufacturing has 
dawned. An era where manufacturers in every industry 


are relying on a highly skilled workforce and innovative, 


new technologies to produce more complex products, 
more efficiently than ever before. And they're turning 
to Siemens to get it done. 


In St. Louis, Siemens has helped Schlafly Bottleworks 
brewery double production without sacrificing the quality, 


craft brews that built the company. 





By combining intelligent hardware and software, 
the Siemens system also enables the brewery to easily 
transition production between beer styles and make better 
use of working hours. Today, it has a distribution area the 
owners never thought possible. 


Siemens is working with some of the most forward- 
thinking companies to improve efficiency and productivity, 
to make more with less and to grow the economy. Because 
it's not just about making things right, it's about making 
things right for people, for business and for America. 


siemens.com/answers 


